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Like all the fine arts, the object of poetry, primarily, is to 
please. It being the result of an excitive and a creative imag- 
ination, its true essence lies rather in the nature and adommen t 
of thought than in the compositional form of expression. Yet 
the poetic form imparts a pleasing charm, without which poetry 
would loie much of its attractiveness and popularity. For this 
reason, he who becomes the most familiar with the various 
forms of versification and studies the most carefully the laws of 
harmony and adaptation of appropriate forms and measures to 
the sense or sentiment to br expressed, will, other things being 
equal, become the best poet. The production of authors uned- 
ucated in the art of poetic expression is often like the uncut 
diamond, which reveals its sparkling beauty despite its uncouth 
surroundings. 

The popular saying that poets are born, not made, is undoubt- 
edly true, yet many a bom-poety owing to the adverse conditions 
by which he is surrounded, or lack of educational advantages, 
fails to reach the ideal standard for which his natural eiuiow- 
ments fiit him. 

Among this class we would include the author of this book, 
whose remarkable facility of expression and fertility of thought 
will serve, perhaps, as indications of what he might have accoin|>- 
lished. The writer, who knows him intimately, wishes, in sim- 
ple justice, to state the following facts gleaned from an extciiKive 
correspondence with the author. It is only after contiinu^d 
solicitation on the part of friends and a(!(|uaiiitances that \\v 
has consented to publication. He was early iniprcsscd with a 
love for the grand, old hills of his native State. Those benu- 



tiful Green Mountaint were then clothed in all their privtine 
grandeur, and nothing gave him more pleasure than to climb to 
their summit! and view the smiling farms adorned by the villas 
of our fathers. To follow the pure, purling mountain streams 
and capture the 6nny tribe was a recreation in which he, with 
youthful mates, often indulged. To his childish mind Vermont 
was a mighty empire of itself, protected by those impregnable 
mountain barriers and easily guarded from a foreign foe. The 
struggle for independence with the mother country and with 
New York ; the hardships endured by the early settlers in 
making for themselves homes out of the wilderness ; their en- 
counter with wild beasts and hairbreadth escapes with Indians, 
told and retold, growing more perilous and dangerous with each 
repetition, — all filled his mind with an imperishable love for the 
hard-earned homes of our fathers. 

His passion for writing in rhyme, which he indulged while 
a mere boy, was undoubtedly Inherited from his father, who 
had a local celebrity for his poetical propensities as well as for 
the extent of his reading, especially on historical subjects. If 
to his father he is indebted for his innate love of poetry and 
his high appreciation of the beautiful in nature, he is no less 
indebted to his mother for an example of industry and frugality, 
by patterning after which is chiefly due whatever financial sue- 
cess has rewarded his efforts. 

Tryphena Owen Goodrich was a remarkable woman. En- 
dowed with uncommon energy, possessing rare tact and judg- 
ment, combined with executive ability of a high order, she, 
nevertheless, possessed those womanly instincts and delicate 
traits of character which so adorn her sex in every station of 
life. As a wife and mother, she played an important part in the 
acquisition and management of property and in influencing the 
lives and shaping the destiny of her children. 

The incumbent cares of a large farm and family precluded 
all ideas of courting his (the author's) favorite muse until, after 
the lengthening shallows of fifty years told that the meridian of 
life had passed, he found himself in his western home recalling 
in memory the early scenes and incidents of his native State, 
where most of hin life hzt\ been spent. 



In ^tyle simple and unpretentious, with nature for his model 
and the experiences of life for his snbject, his wtilings are the 
true expression of natural impulses. Despile many imperfec- 
tions resulting from a limited education, he receiving only what 
the common schools of the day afforded, that imperishnble love 
for the beautiful in nature, which attracted his youthful footsteps 
to her solitary forests and mountain summits, has increased with 
his years and to-day his soul is often filled with rapturous emo- 
tions as he communes with God's handiwork as revealed in his 
visible creations. This exhalled communion has been a source 
of solace in many a lonely hour. Although his attempts to 
convey something of his own sou I- impressions to the written or 
printed page 

Of most delighlful drelms." 
yet if he has succeeded in infusing into his work a single s])ark 
of that inspiration which has impelled him to write, lie feels 
that his tabors will not have been in vain. 
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RELATING TO VERMONT PEOPLE AND SCENERY. 



VERMONT. 



Let Southern climes look back in vain, 
To wipe away that foul, dark stain ; 
Yours is a record proud to bear, 
No slave hath breathed your mountain air. 

No haughty barons own the soil 
To rear their offspring without toil ; 
I'he rich, the poor, alike may share 
Earth's blessings richly scattered there. 

No ancient castle meets the eye 
To tell of horrors long gone by ; 
Here earth assumes a fresher hue 
And leaves her charms exposed to view ; 

And nature, wrought with wondrous skill, 
Formed many a lovely vale and hill : 
Her patterns were of grand design. 
Taken from some wild romantic clime. 

2 
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Who would not wish, though 'twere in vain, 
To view old 'Magog or Cham plain ? 
Such beauty doth the vision scan 
It mocks the puny skill of man. 

Here Mansfield his proud visage shows, 
Then hides all but his chin and nose, 
And evVy morning bath he takes 
Comes from Winooski or the lakes. 

Old Camel's Hump, less high he mounts 
To keep our father Times' accounts. 
And where the centuries divide 
Plows a deep furrow on his side. 

Old Knox makes bare his ancient head, 
With scented zephyrs round his bed. 
And many a shy side-glance doth steal. 
Toward those twin sisters, Butterfield. 

On those who live in plains below, 
He many a thunderbolt doth throw, 
Like some more zealous, fervent saint, 
Who o'er mankind hath much constraint. 

O would it not fire up my veins 
Once more to see those hills and plains ! 
How it would make my senses reel ! 
What wild emotions would I feel ! 

More youthful vigor 'twould impart. 
My blood flow freer to the heart. 
These old gray hairs would start anew 
And soon assume a darker hue. 
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The evening mist, the morning air, 
Come laughing in soft cadence there, 
And every straggling breeze you meet 
Comes with a kiss and welcome greet. 

I do not like there broad, wide plains,* 
I like them not with all their gains ; 
To me they have a desert air, 
Though formed by nature rich and fair. 

I like the mountains steep and high. 
The cooling zephys that go by. 
The lovely vales and healthy rills. 
The ragged rocks and towering hills. 







CHILDHOOD HOME. 



That much loved home, with miser care, 

Is deeply graven on my soul. 
My thoughts do often wander there, 

With feelings I cannot control 

There first I breathed earth's balmy air, 
There merry childhood's chattering glee. 

Youths' slippery paths I glided o'er, 
There entered manhood's open sea. 

Our home was in a lovely vale. 

Where nature's choicest works abound. 

Earth's fiercest winds could not assail, — 
They touched it light then passed around. 



* Written while living in Illinois. 
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Made by a father's steady toil, 

Though small of frame and weak of knee, 
The sturdy elms tore from the soil, — 

We knew not want or poverty. 

When round that youthful home we stood, 
Two sisters, and of brothers three, 

We thought no other place so good, — 
The youngest lot was drawn by me. 

A mother's tender care we knew, 
Who oft with grief for us was laden, 

Not always to her precepts true. 
We sometimes strayed in paths forbidden. 

Re^^ed 'mong the hills we hardy grew, 
Made vigorous by the bracing air, 

Though hard the toil, no fault we knew, 
Contented each his lot to share. 

There merry schoolmates round us grew, 

In sports athletic did excel. 
Kind neighbors had we not a few. 

Who many a mirthful tale would tell. 

Those neighbors sleep beneath the sod. 
Now other voices strange to me 

Are prattling o'er the paths we trod^ 
With school-boy freaks the same as we. 

Of all who lived for miles around. 
Who left their children well-to-do, 

There's none who keep the ancestral home — 
Their birthright keep, save one or two. 
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Once pleasant faces met me there, 
While struggling o'er life's mystic way, 

Easy the burden was to bear, 

When love and tenderness had sway. 

Hope and ambition seized my breast, 
Love made a claim, enthroned my will, 

A gentle dove forsook her nest, 

And made that home more happy still. 

From that old home we all are gone. 
Long, weary miles are stretched between. 

Our way-mark was the setting sun, 
'Mid fragrant prairies, wild and green. 

Those early scenes of humble toil — 
My mind doth linger round you still ! ** 

Fain would I kiss the rugged soil. 
That youthful home 1 loved so well. 

No matter where my feet may wander. 
No matter what my eyes have seen, 

No lovlier hill-tops in their grandeur. 
Remind me of those mountains green. 

'Twas there dame nature was confused. 
Gave birth to mountains by the pair, 

To see such beauty was not used, 
She left her work unfinished there. 

Again we see those mountains high, 
With valleys deep all filled with wonder. 

Where angels, passing to the sky. 
Awhile do rest their pinions under. 
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'Tis sad around that home to go 

Where in my youth 'twas mirth and glee, 

'Tis sadder yet to think and know 

There loved ones sleep, once dear to me. 

Again I leave that hallowed spot, 

Alone upon life's stormy sea, 
With trembling limbs and whitened locks, 

There's sadness mixed with memory. 

Farewell old home ! for I may walk 
Around your fond retreat no more, 

Yet memory will not cease to mock 
And struggle back to days of yore. 

Deep are the furrows on my brow. 
My trembling limbs refuse to roam ; 

Life then was sweet, 'tis bitter now, — 
Who can forget their childhood home. 



OLD PLAINFIELD SIXTY YEARS AGO. 



Old Plainfield sixty years aco, 
Shall be the theme I now pursue ; 
Your pioneers are now all gone — 
More plaintive, then, must be my song ; 
Those families of honored birth 
In fragments scattered o'er the earth. 
A richer soil some thought to gain ; 
To save our freedom some were slain ; 
Bane of the East, good for the Nation, 
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Cement each part by emigration , 

Where honored sires so long have trod 

Few are their sons who till the sod. 

When e'er I dream of Auld Lang Syne, 

Yoiir hills and vales are brought to mind, 

O'er which I roamed with youthful glee, 

And shared your hospitality. 

(A hardy frame I had in troth 

Inherited from parents both.) 

Dear are those scenes of bygone days 

Though toil and care hath dimmed the blaze ; 

With blithesome youth I often met 

Dear loved ones ere their sun had set. 

How dearly in those youthful dreams 

I loved your maidens and your streams ! 

My eyes though dim may still be wet 

For those whose sun hath later set. 

With honest men your town was blest, 

Who now are numbered with the just ; 

If fame or fortune stood aloof 

Contentment dwelt beneath the roof. 

Some of their creeds were iron clad, 

For infant souls small pity had ; 

Free grace was taught by many a tongue. 

None will be lost, by others sung ; 

God's holy Book they searched with care — 

Each found his own pet doctrine there. 

No cushioned seat or heated air 

Was found within the house of prayer ; 

Cold was the heart that did not feel 

Some outward warmth from inward zeal. 
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No modern trail or wild trousflcau, 

No cheap, mock jewels worn for uhow, — 

And every wedded bride or groom 

Was happy in a cabin home. 

You were not famed for greater wealth 

Nor could you boast of firmer health. 

As time moves on, my mind unfurls, — 

Your town was famed for handsome girls. 

No seats of learning proudly know. 

Your sons and daughters often go 

Where your proud neighbor's fame hath spread 

And science rears her cultured head. 

My vision sees three pilgrims old 

Who worked their farms and kept the fold, 

And every lamb that went astray 

Admonished in a prayerful way. 

And do their holy mantles fall 

On those who heed a mammon call ? 

Who choose the priesthood for its ease 

Think less of souls than salaries? 

Do children's children bend the knee — 

To ancient creeds a devotee, 

And fires upon their altars glow 

Hrilliant as sixty years ago ? 

Columbia sings a grateful song. 
Unto your sires the strains belong. 
Mankind look bark, but look in vain 
For richer note or sweeter strain ; 
To the last hour of time will man 
Revere the name of puritan. 
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With ecstacy their bosoms swell 
Who view your plains from Prospect Hill. 
O joy to him who neath the trees 
Inhales the healthy mountain breeze ! 
Air filtered through a thousand hills 
Makes fairer maids and sweeter rills, 
And all who o'er that path pursue 
Are captivated with the view. 

There proudly toward the glowing west 
Old Mansfield rears his sleepy crest ; 
No king adorned with regal pomp 
Receives more homage than the Hump ; 
Like waiting maids around their queen 
A thousand lesser hills are seen. 
How oft I've paused along the way 
To catch the sun's last glimmering ray, 
When not a jaring sound was heard 
Of lowing ox or warbling bird. 
Filled with delight, the bosom swells, 
A sunset on a thousand hills ! 
No altars high or temples grand 
Doth half the inspiration lend ; 
Not in the whole Green Mountain range 
Are lovelier views more wild or strange. 
Three hundred fathoms 'neath the green 
In grandeur reigns your Indian queen ; 
A richer soil her meadows know, 
With magic wand distills the dew. 
Then northward through the misty air 
Are scores of beauties nestling fair, 
Where mountain rills flow swiftly on 
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To that pet stream of foreign tongue. 
While eastward through the shining sheen 
Spruce Mountain's lovely form is seen ; 
Queen of the realm, her glory gone, 
Her scepter 'broken, mantle torn; 
A lovelier form was seldom seen, 
Dressed in her ancient robes of green. 

I may not see those hills again, 
Am near my three score years and ten ; 
The sun may set with same rich glow. 
Your valleys spanned by same bright bow, 
Your mountains dress in robes of green, 
But other eyes enjoy the scene. 
If lenient is old father Time 
Again I think to see that clime, 
But he hath given me many a bump, 
Which makes my pulse now feebly thump. 
'Twas said your sires had iron frames. 
In granite walls engraved their names. 
Left monuments of sterling worth — 
Huge native rocks removed from earth. 
They sprang from puritanic stock 
Firm in their creeds as mountain rock. 
Now older empires, with surprise, 
Commend their zeal and enterprise. 
Are constitutions strong and free 
Transmitted to posterity ? 
Blessings belong to those who labor — 
A healthy stomach, healthy neighbor ; — 
Like mushrooms did their children grow ; 
A parents' love on all bestow, 
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When round the festal board they come — 
One for each finger and each thumb. 
Then children grew with legends wild 
And stripes for every wayward child. 
O who'd go back to bygone days, 
The wheel, the loom, the old fire-place. 
The sickle, scythe, and tough barn flail, 
When spooks and witches did assail ? 
Weird tales were told by those more sage. 
Left by a superstitious age, 
When doctors bled for every ill. 
Gave ipecac and calomel, 
And morals to each child were given 
From almanac and catechism. 

Upon Mount Pleasant who doth stand 

All your fair plains his vision scan. 

How grand the view ! 'tis joy to look 

From Maple Hill to Gunner's Brook ! 

Much wider doth the vision spread 

From Pigeon Pond to Nigger Head, 

Where ponds and countless streams do rise — 

The fisher's jolly paradise. 

Squaw Molly's brackish waters flow 

Near the pet lake of Indian Joe. 

Wild robbers roost to old Long Pond 

Where Shattuck's breathless corse was found. 

Old mother 'Ooski's trout may grow 

And often feast king-fisher Joe ; 

The red man's chart for ages drear. 

The royal road for mink and deer ; 

The vale your saucy queen doth take 



As she goes babbling to the Lake. 
Now westward is your vision blest, 
Mount Hunger rears his haggard crest. 
At the low base of Hampshire Hill 
A streamlet flows through shady rill ; 
Proud Cleric brook, your golden sand 
With ducats fill the miner's hand, 
Then nearer where companions boon 
Dance on the bleak Horn of the Moon. 

Turn eastward you it will surprise, 

A chain of lovely mountains rise ; 

The same rude forms through the dim haze ! 

I loved them in my youthful days. 

Fair are those hills, though bleak and wild. 

Where dwells your late adopted child, 

Your feeble ward in days of yore ; — 

Nature decreed to you the Gore, 

Where bears would hug and wildcats call. 

But were not proof 'gainst Boutwell's ball ; 

Where reason strove her throne to gain 

Sent sire and son by extra train. 

Around Owls' Head the lambkin's sport 

Where bears and wolves once held their court ; 

Near whose low base the treacherous steel 

A loving son his life did yield ; 

Left a fond sire to plod alone 

On his rough farm of mountain stone. 

Proudly o'erlooking all his neighbors, 

The rugged soil ill paid his labors. 

While eastward 'neath the shade of mountain 

Were rocky farms not worth the counting. 
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Romantic was that view indeed — 

That Alpine height once owned by Reed, 

In worship with the saints among — 

Saint Martin was the tune he sung. 

A thousand feet below the crest 

Bethesda's pool relieves your thirst, 

Where parents for their sons and daughters, 

Are far more troubled than the waters. 

Within the shadows of the hill 

Once stood a rude and noisy mill, 

Where, oft upon a summer day. 

Our youthful feet were wont to stray. 

That jolly miller, honest soul. 

We bobbed for trout, he bobbed for toll. 

One place we shunned with youthful fear — 

AbiaVs ghost we seemed to hear. 

The trout are gone, the pond is dry, 

A mournful wind goes whistling by ; 

The miller left some years ago 

And went where all good millers go. 

Now westward look ! the view is fine, 
On you Mount Pleasant's face doth shine, 
At whose low base, as you pass by, 
Those fields retain the name of Nye ; 
While southward you find Cutler Corner 
Where jokes were free and greetings warmer, 
Where boys soon learned to be athlete 
With muscles firm and limbs more fleet. 
Historic is each hill and dale. 
Each has a sad or merry tale, 
And every hamlet new or old 
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Have legends rare, that may be told. 
A land where poets fain would go, 
Catch inspirations' richest glow. 

who could half his thoughts control 
So rich the food that feasts the soul ! 

A thankful heart, should have been mine, 
Who worshiped at so pure a shrine. 
For all, who on this earth hath trod, 
Who worship nature, honor God. 

Oh God of nature ! hear me now. 
Who at thy feet doth humbly bow ! 
These wild emotions of the soul. 
We have them in but slight control ; 
Forgive this erring heart of mine, 

1 'd worship only at thy shrine. 

Proud of their Berg our sons should be. 

So rich in views and scenery. 

The Green Mount State as we oft see 

Shines brightly in the galaxy ; 

Still may your lovely little town 

A jewel be in her bright crown. 

When I resign this fleeting breath, 

When these bleared eyes are closed in death. 

Grant me but this my last request 

'Mong those green hills these bones shall rest. 

On other heights your sons may walk-^- 

Mount Washington or Monadnoc, 

Those loftier hills that span the west 

Where foot of man hath never pressed ; 

Though they may seek a foreign shore, 

Their own green hills will charm them more. 
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Your temples and your quiet ville. 
Around them many a saccharine hill ; 
When spring sends forth her balmy breeze 
Your sons are found among the trees. 
No sweeter gift doth earth bestow 
Than from those juicy maples flow; 
No daintier dish seek gasconade 
Or welcome treat for man or maid. 

A century will soon expire, 

Since Paige sang in the M. E. choir ; 

For fifty years they tuned the hymn, 

Like brothers, he and Uncle Jim. 

Others may chant as sweet a song, 

May sound the notes as loud and long. 

But few more zeal or knowledge show 

Than those of sixty years ago. 

Our choirs by quartette's now are led, 

We feast on instrumental bread, 

No words the ear or heart may reach, 

An empty sound is most they teach. 

Some valient men you did possess. 

But none more true than ^* Captain Bess." 

Your pedagogue endured the cares 

Of roguish boys for fifty years ; 

When eyes grew dim and cheeks were hollow 

Lamented was by every scholar. 

May beauty reign in your fair realm 
And love sit umpire at the helm ; 
And may your maids attractive grow 
As were their mothers years ago. 
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Those happy homes of youthful days ! 
To mothers dear belohg the praise. 
Others may tell the flight of time 
And sing their praise in prose or rhyme, 
But none a purer love can know 
Than mothers sixty years ago. 



OUR FATHERS. 



HOW BARRE RECEIVED ITS NAME, ETC. 



'Tis not of heroes proud I sing, 
Not e'en of presidents or king ; 
Not men of high degree or low. 
But of our fathers long ago. 
Where ocean's milder winds are meeting, 
The mountain breezes softly gieeting ; 
Where the wild west winds pass o'er 
Staid old New England's briny shore. 
There from endearing friends they come 
And make the wilderness their home. 
They found a berg less six miles square, 
With other lands doth well compare. 
Amid the wild-woods thickest gloom 
Found many a pleasant, happy home. 
One corner of its western side 
Sips from Winooski's rippling tide, 
Where courtly dames with lovely daughters 
Dwell near that petty queen of waters. 
No mountains marred the wild domain ; 
Two frowning hills o'erlooked lYie. p\^!vcv. 



Old Millstone with his milder blow 
On fiery Cobble looked as now ; 
Less princely hills in grandeur stood, 
Romantic was each neighborhood. 
Then roamed at will fierce beasts of prey 
And ruled with undisputed sway. 
A strip, tacked on its eastern side, 
Left Orange minus ancient pride. 
Where many acres straggle o'et 
To view old Knox or see the Gore ; 
Where wary sportsmen oft turn out 
To trap the fox or fish for trout ; 
Where fertile fields once crown'd the moor 
The drowsy sheep now nibble o'er. 
Their owners many acres lease 
Impatient wait their golden fleece. 

'Twas there our fathers fed their flocks. 
Deep plowed the soil, removed the rocks. 
Dealt not in bonds, or watered stocks, — 
To make a home hard were their knocks. 
Contented were with six per cent ; 
Knew honest gain much farther went. 
No secret sins had they to hide ; 
With honest toil their wants supplied, 
Loved children, who their parents feared, 
Gave moral lessons by the yard. 
Keen was their sense of right and wrong, 
'Twas brimstone made their creeds so strong; 
With them devotion ruled the will, 
Sought holy thoughts theit nvmifeXo W>. 
Religion, temperance, ani ^.\\c ^\aK.e.^ 
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Held firmly in their proper places. 
Oft talk'd of war, were fond of fun ; 
Fresh in their minds was Bennington. 
Left many acres in fee simple ; 
More precious was their good example. 
It is not best that I should state 
How much their sons degenerate ; 
What principles of sterling worth 
Are handed down from birth to birth. 
*Twere better had our sires seen fit 
Unto their children to transmit 
More depth of mind, less flashy grit, 
More firmness and less shallow wit. 
Of doubtful maids let others boast 
And praise them when their honor's lost ; 
Our mothers taught a better creed. 
In wiser paths their daughters lead. 
Taught every daughter, every son, 
A virtuous home was heaven begun. 

Their berg our sires a name would have, 
But little cared who 'twas that gave ; 
A name, though humble, it might be 
An honor to posterity. 
Upon the old west hill they meet. 
Then neighbor would a neighbor greet ; 
And all agreed without much coaxing 
Who gave the name must gain by boxing. 
Fresh ardor filled each son and sire 
For they had felt the British ire. 
Two champions now in order came 
Each thought to give the town a tvam^. 
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No armor to protect the breast, 

No weapons save the brawny fist. 

Now one he had a giant frame, 

An easy victory thought to gain. 

And by a well directed blow. 

He laid his proud opponent low. 

Short was his triumph, quickly o'er, 

Sherman fought better on the floor. 

Weak were the points he did assail, 

Soon Thompson's strength began to fail, 

Gave up the contest in a hurry ; 

Then Sherman shouts " By G — tis Barre ! " 

Thrice passed the flowing bowl around. 

More jolly fellows ne'er were found ; 

Filled up the day with jokes and fun 

And heeded not the setting sun. 

No blood of his doth now remain 

Within the town, he gave a name ; 

A stranger plows his acres o'er 

Though he had sons and grandsons more. 

Within a granite tomb, alone. 

Upon the old, paternal home 

Where children's children seldom come. 

Now rest the bones of sire and son. 

Those worthy men are now all gone. 
Some of their sons find distant homes ; 
With vanity they often state 
'Twas lucky they did emigrate 
From such a rocky barren state ; 
Of birthright funny tales relate ; 
Such language doth engendei \\2Ltm, 
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It makes our children leave the farm 

In hopes to find a richer plain, 

And leave more wealth than all they gain. 

It must not be, 1*11 not relate. 

That Barre's sons degenerate ; 

Not found in either church or State ? 

Great Father, save them ere too late ! 

Now many towering steeples rise 

To keep their children way from vice. 

Believe the creeds their parents taught — 

Not their wise councils set at nought, 

And pride her banner there unfolds — 

Boasts of her cottages and schools, 

Where all may drink her magic waters — 

Their princely sons and queenly daughters. 



THE HUNTER'S DOOM. 



'Twas when our nation's birthday came, 
When England keenly felt her shame, 
Our fathers climbed the mountain side 
O'er fearful chasms deep and wide. 
There near the bounds of endless snow 
They tripped the light fantastic toe. 
And far above the busy throng, 
They celebrate with dance and song. 
Whirled many an ancient jig and reel 
Though puritanic was their zeal. 
There on those wild and barren rocks 
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They christened that bald mountain, Knox. 
They named it for a hunter bold 
Who feared not winter's storm or cold. 
Early inured to hardy toil, 
Made needful by the sterile soil, 
With steady nerve his aim was sure ; 
Small chance for life had wolf or deer. 
And oft the beaver was his gain ; 
His traps were seldom set in vain, 
Where men have laid an iron track 
Across the merry Merrimac. 
From there each year this hunter came 
To this bald Mount in search of game. 
For then the beaver, wolf, and bear. 
Were found in great abundance there. 
Rich are those valleys, deep and wide, 
Where many lovely streams divide ; 
And oft the journey then he took 
From that bald Mount to Gunner's Brook. 
Beneath the pine's protecting shade 
A humble cabin there he made, 
Where honored men, sweet their repose, 
Made desert blossom as the rose. 
Delightful temples now are reared 
By those who have their maker feared ; 
Grand are the buildings now they make 
Where once was a pellucid lake. 

He now the journey undertook. 
To find his camp near that lone brook. 
Though weary were his steps, and slow, 
To that frail camp he needs must go. 
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Jack Frost had left the day before, 
Again gone back to Labrador, 
Made love there to an Esquimaux 
Regardless of the moral law. 
She had some tender vines protected, 
Who, in his hurry, had neglected. 
This hunter had been early taught 
Dishonest gains were dearly bought ; 
Discard all atheistic catches. 
Believe in God, also in witches. 
His father boasted Highland blood, 
The purest Scotia ever had. 
Who early from that isle had come 
To the New World for better home. 
His mother came from noble stock ; 
Who landed first on Plymouth rock. 
Taught in New England's earlier school 
Before her daughters learned to rule, 
Kept sweet her pantry, smooth her locks. 
Nor dreamed then of the ballot-box. 
Oft did she chide her wayward son 
To leave his wanderings and his gun ; 
No more the vicious beasts to track, 
But settle on the Merrimac. 

Beneath a hoary chestnut's shade 
There lived a modest Yankee maid ; 
The lass he knew was very fair. 
As most New England maiden's are. 
In love he never would be caught. 
For love was sometimes dearly bought, 
But that which was in market cheap, 
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Was hardly pure enough to keep. 

All carnal lust taught to despise, 

He early learned to catechise. 

No fault had he except, perchance, 

A passion oft to hunt and dance. 

He travels on o'er hill and dell, 

His pulse too many numbers tell ; 

His trusty rifle with him bore. 

So heavy never was before. 

From every babbling brook he passed, 

He drank as if it were his last ; 

Bowed down with pain, with fever cursed, 

It seemed each artery would burst ; 

Now Sol came back with much deceit, 

Again makes use of summer heat. 

Of his warm visits 'twas the last, 

For he the equinox had passed ; 

The hunter lay within his camp, 

His limbs refused to move for cramp, 

Of healing herbs 'twas none he knew. 

Save boneset and the fever-few. 

Sadly his thoughts now wander back 
To that home on the Merrimac. 
No superstition dwarfed his mind. 
In studious ways he was inclined ; 
His thoughts went far beyond the age, 
In years a youth, in words a sage. 
A loving friend, O had he now, 
To quench his tliirst and cool his brow ! 
Oh woman ! 'twas the grand design, 
A blessing to all human kind \ 
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Is not thy mission here below 

To succor every scene of woe ? 

No idol be, much less a slave, 

But equal partner to the grave ? 

There in his wretched cabin lay, 

Exposed to every beast of prey ; 

In body weak, but firm of will, 

His mind with strange emotions fill, 

And sadly wishes he was back, 

To that home on the Merrimac. 

He dreams of that last evening prayer. 

When parents, children, all were there ; 

The many prayers that had been sent. 

For him to heaven's own battlement. 

Such thirst he cannot long endure. 
Old Gunner then was cool and pure. 
Alone, there on his rustic cot, 
His healing herbs relieve him not ; 
While gasping on his bed of boughs, 
He longs for sleep — can only drowse. 
Deep was the anguish of his soul. 
And o'er his mind had no control ; 
For seven days his iron frame 
Still struggled on with thirst and pain ; 
With such abundance 'fore his eyes 
For water be a sacrifice ! 
Strangely old Gunner went his way, 
And left him not one cooling spray; — 
Quickly the journey wished to make 
And raise the waters in the lake 
To give M cDonough depth to sail, — 
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Before him how the Red-coats quail. 
There in the wild-wood's thickening gloora 
Unconscious of the approaching doom, 
No shelter, save the towering trees, 
The sport of every passing breeze ; 
There in that wild, romantic nook, 
His soul its earthly house forsook. 
Met death amid the forest gloom 
Without a friendly hand or tomb. 

Now students sport in mild croquet 
Near where his mouldering relics lay, 
And rack their brains with mental toil. 
Made addle o'er their midnight oil. 
Now princely cottages there stand 
And beautify ihat Yankee land ; 
There science rears her temples high, 
Dehghted is the passer by. 
And ev'ry votary at the shrine. 
Reluctant, leaves her domes behind. 
Make pilgrimages soon or later, 
To honor their loved alma mater. 



TO VERMONT. 

MEMORY OF HER DRUMMER EOV WHOSE LAST WORDS 

WERE (^HIS FATHER BEING ABSENT) ''MV 

COUNTRY SEES ME." 

Rear high the marble o'er his grave, 
For centuries long the brave shall come, 

The starry banner o'er him wave 
And hadly beat the" ratvUn^ AtviTO.. 
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May North and South, may East and West, 
In richest strains their songs employ, 

For him who died beneath the crest 
Of Kenisaw, brave drummer boy. 

A comely lad of scanty years, 
Fresh from the scenes of rural life. 

When falls the flag mid rebel cheers, 
Bears it aloft amid the strife. 

Bathed in his own and others* blood 
Is weltering 'neath the mountain's brow, 

With eyes uplifted to his God 

Prays, " May my country see me now." 

Not one among the noble dead, 

Whose blood did flow with richer spray, 

Or nobler word hath patriot said. 
Or gave a purer life away. 

Most tenderly his comrades bore 

The sacred relict to the rear. 
And eyes that seldom wept before 

Were moistened with the scalding tear. 

Your everlasting mountains stand 
A mighty bulwark round the soil. 

Untarnished by a traitor's hand. 
Make heroes of the sons of toil. 

May cowards never learn to quaff* 

The nectar from your mountain rills, 
Nor ever hear a despot's laugh 
Among your loyal va\es ^xA V\\Us. 
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Pregnant with heroes are your vales, 
Where freedom's Goddess dwells secure, 

No favored knight the soil entails 
To filch the earnings of the poor. 

Long as your granite hills shall stand 
Or time shall speed his wondrous car, 

No coward blood or rebel clan 
Your glorious future ever mar ! 

Sweet Liberty, thy brightest ray 
Illuminates the human breast ! ' 

While royal heads uneasy lay, 

Who hath their fellow man oppressed. 

Long as your mountain rills shall flow. 
Fruitful to make your meads and plains. 

Their country's love your sons shall know 
And freely ope their loyal veins. 

Rear high the marble o*er his grave, 
For centuries long the brave shall come, 

The starry banner o*er him wave 
And loudly beat the rattling drum. 



MEADOW FRILL. 



(Named from the fringe of willows on its banks.) 
TO C. CUTLER, ESQ., ORANGE, VT. 

Joy of my youth, dear bonny Frill, 

You bring to mind bright days of yore, 

When on your banks I roam'd at will 

And cuU'd your w'\\d ^ovj^i^ o'^x ^xA ci^-t. 
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Oft have I searched your rocky bed 
Where pebbles with rare colors blend, 

You cooled my overheated head 
As does a mother's soothing hand. 

I love those tiny little streams 
That nestle in your bosom fair, 

They *mind me of those youthful dreams 
When life was happy, free from care. 

How oft I sauntered on your banks 
Your speckled beauties to ensnare, 

In childish glee and boyish pranks 
With mirthful comrades, free as air. 

I loved your meadows, smooth and fair, 
Where instinct wrought with skillful hand. 

Intelligence is shadowed there, — 
Wise lessons taught by beasts to man. 

I loved to hear the merry birds 

Chant their sweet songs at close of day, 
They told me, though not all in words. 

Not in the paths of vice to stray. 

I loved those pleasant farms around. 
Where honest cotters dwelt content, 

Though many a poor man there was found 
Not one away was empty sent. 

The evening mist, the morning dew, 
The thirsty clouds, that span the air, 

Receive their rations fresh from you — 
Perfume the fields with fragrance rare. 
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Fain would I hie again at morn 

And bathe my temples in your spray, 

'Twould soothe me as I journey on 
And bring to mind my youthful day. 

The birds may nest among your bowers 
And chant their carols wild and free, 

Your maids may cull the brightest flowers, — 
Those songs and flowers are not for me ; 

For now my brow is wrinkled o*er 
And many years their numbers tell, 

I'll view your lovely vale no more. 
No more 1*11 tread your woody dell. 

My youthful comrades, where are you ? 

Affection looks with anxious gaze. 
Old gray beards are we now and few ; — 

Do pleasant smiles still mark each face ? 

How oft we whirled the hours away. 
With lads and bonny lasses dear. 

In parlor dance or kitchen play , 
Too slow went by the passing year. 

In athlete sports we took delight. 
In strength of limb some did excel. 

And distant sons would oft unite 

To test our strength and learn our skill. 

When last I saw that lovely vale 
Tears from my eyelids freely fell, 

But few were left to tell the tale 
Of all those mates I loved so well. 
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Though we may linger yet awhile 
And storms around us rudely press, 

We'll meet afflictions with a smile 
For soon our weary limbs will rest. 

When last I saw Frill's tranquil wave 
I started back, aghast, with fear, 

A pilgrim tottering o'er the grave 
Was all her waters mirrored there. 

I turned with sorrowing look away 
And could endure the scene no more. 

You 'mind me all things pass away 
As do the sprays that kiss your shore. 

Then gazed upon the changeless sod 
And bade your bonny banks adieu, 

Then sought the paths I oft had trod 
And Hved my life all o'er anew. 

May virtuous sons retain the farms 
And helpmeets true each swain may find, 

Where beauty early lends her charms 
And purer love their hearts entwine. 

Long as your lovely stream shall flow 
Or bards shall tell her praise in rhymes, 

No one a greater love will know 

Than he who penned these feeble lines. 
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TO MY SISTER, EUNICE COLBY, 

PLAINFIELD, VT. 



Give me not wealth, not even fame, 
That loved home give me back again. 
Where first we drew our infant breath 
There would I feel the pangs of death ; 
Some towering hill, or lovely dell, 
Should hear me say that last farewell. 
My soul her pinions there should try, 
There learn to navigate the sky, 
In some more wild, sequestered place. 
Her guardian angel there embrace. 
No other friend just then I'd meet, 
Alone that greeting would be sweet. 
From that bright form I then would learn, 
Who from vile ways my feet did turn ; 
When struggling o'er life's mystic way, 
Unguarded oft, my feet would stray. 
That form angelic would be fair, — 
Perchance would find a mother there. 
Then, prostrate, on my trembling knees 
Would there first feel the heavenly breeze, 
With patience I would linger long 
To hear from friends who long had gone, 
Who early hours do keep and late, 
To greet us at the heavenly gate. 
My soul would sing in joyful strains 
To think of meeting our dear friends, 
I'd learn what we have longed to know, 
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Why we are mortal here below ; 

Why these frail limbs are racked with pain, 

With throbbing pulse and heated brain. 

From early morn till shades of even 

Would learn the dialect of heaven ; 

Then would my soul have strong desire 

To leave this earth and soar still higher, 

Nor be content till near the throne 

Find in that blissful world a home. 

One lovelong day we there would spend, 

And linger where the shadows end; 

From that sweet nook she then would rise 

And pilot on to paradise, 

Through the dark blue, with wings more fleet, 

And leave me at the judgment seat. 



TO MY MUCH RESPECTED FRIEND, 

H. C. D WIGHT.* 

A thousand miles are now between us 
But yet our thoughts do wander wide. 

To live *mong strangers does not wean us 
From those who lived once by our side. 

I know our friendship was not broken 
While we lived neighbors near together, 

No angry word 'twixt us was spoken 
To mar our joys, our peace to sever. 



*Since deceased. 
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We know dame Fortune, from her larder, 
On you doth many gifts bestow, 

Her face she made a little harder 
Upon those friends you used to know. 

You know we live on the broad prairie, 
Where ragged hills ne'er thought to grow. 

The scenery here doth little vary. 
We keep no mountain tips for show. 

Perhaps you live where wealth they flatter 
And friends like meadow mushrooms grow, 

Small time you have amid the clatter 
To think of those you used know. 

Perhaps your new-found friends are dearer. 
Go dressed in richest green or blue. 

Are far more polished in exterior, — 
We will think none the less of you. 

'Tis long time yet, we shall remember. 
Those kindnesses you did bestow, 

A real friend and no pretender 

Were those dear friends we used to know. 

If when you take a trip for pleasure. 
To the far West you chance to go, 

O 'twould delight us beyond measure 
To see those friends we used to know. 

When at the festive board you gather. 

At evening when the sun is low. 
Your little circle all together, — 

Then think of those you used to know. 
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We'd like to see your famous city, 
The many things there is to show, — 

I'll tell it you, it is a pity. 

Our funds just now are getting low. 

With me fond mem'ry lingers often 
Around where weeping willows grow. 

The cares of life do somewhat soften, 
We'll join dear friends we used to know. 

When to that blissful world we gather, 
Away from noise, deceit and show, 

It would delight us. beyond measure 
To see those friends we used to know. 

Say, would it not be very pleasant, 
When to the Judge our cause confide. 

To have our loving friends all present 
And dwell together side by side ? 



TO NATHAN SKINNER, ESQ., 

PLAINFIELD, VT. 



Friend Nathan, I was much amused 

To read your butter ditty, 
Sound sense I think it was you used, 

More practical than witty. 

For forty years you sped the plow 
None thought you would outgrow it. 

Sweet butter and a Jersey cow 
Have made of you a poet. 
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Your muse may soar to realms of love, 

Where loving angels gather, 
Learn sweeter songs of saints above, 

Our friends across the river ; 

Or plunge beneath the bounds of time 
Where millionaires are moving, 

That they may own a sulphur mine 
And then go on improving. 

Much pride may in your bosom dwell 
Wear no more tweed or kersey. 

With shining gold your coffers swell, 
But don't neglect your Jersey. 

When to the farmers' club you go 
There words of wisdom utter. 

Don't tell our women they don't know 
Just how to make good butter. 

Don't fool away your time, my friend. 
By teaching those much wiser. 

Your brains you should not rack and rend 
To be a criticiser. 

Our maids, I fear, will be your foes. 
Stale pews you should not carry, 

Tell them about their loving beaus, 
That they are fit to marry. 

The age of fraud is moving on. 
We hear no conscience mutter ; 

Man does not live by bread alone 
But eats suine for bwU^i. 
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Now when a modern cheese you buy 

Examine well the stuffing, 
Stale buttermilk is sweetened by 

The use of antihuffing. 

Our charities we'll lend the more, 
Though we have none to boast on, 

We'll give more freely to the poor 
Sweet 'margarine to feast on. 

Your Jersey pets I'll not assail, 

I know they are your hobby, 
The butchers say their horns and tail 

Bring more then half their body. 

Then keep your ponies, if you must, 
And tell the pounds of butter ; 

In shorthorn cows /firmly trust 
And not a murmur utter. 

Just try our noble Durham breed, 
These dangerous words I'll utter. 

Breed them for milk, they'll take the lead, 
And make both beef and butter. 

Old Plainfield was a grand old place, 
Good farmers were not scanty. 

To live therein was no disgrace 
Where honored names were plenty. 

There was a time I used to know 
That ancient honored manor. 

Your father owned long years ago, — 
For hay it was the banner. 
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How is each pleasant hill and dell 
I oft look back and wonder ? 

Are meager crops the tale they tell ? 
Then plow the clover under. 

Our farmers all should learn the way, 
More pains they should be trying, 

Save all the liquids, it will pay 
Better percent than buying. 



THE EARLY SETTLER. 



A TRUE INCIDENT. 

The sun had sunk behind the western hill, 

The wintry air had settled cold and chill. 

The patient kme had early sought their rest, 

The lacteal fluid in their udders prest. 

The bHthe young husband's day's work now is done, 

With quickened steps he seeks his cabin home. 

As to his humble cot he now draws nigh. 

Two loving babes their father's footsteps spy; 

E^h tell the tale that supper waited long, 

They cheer his heart, his weary limbs grow strong. 

He loved his wife, his darling children three. 

And doted much on what their future'd be. 

His cot was in a wild, romantic glen. 

The wild beasts' covert lately known to men. 

The god of day for ages dreat atv^i Nasx 
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On nature's wilds his quick'ning beams were cast; 

The hoary maple on the hilltop crest 

For ages stored the saccharine juices prest. 

Weird midnight stillness crowned each passing year, 

Gaunt solitude had reigned without a peer ; 

All nature slept in normal dreams repose, 

The woodman's axe she numbered with her foes. 

To see such waste each morn she bathed in tears, 

Her robes destroyed, the labor of long years. 

The mother met him at the cabin door. 
Love's latest pledge within her arms she bore ; 
With loving smiles each other fondly greet, 
Theirs was a home with happiness replete. 
Their evening meal with thankful hearts partook. 
For them the future had a cheerful look. 
The father said " We have no cause for fear. 
We'll pay our debts, soon have our homestead clear, 
Our little home, though on the mountain side, 
Will give more joy than all the haunts of pride; 
We have good health, what could we wish for more? 
Coming events oft cast their shades before. 
These little pets will soon have strength of arm 
To ease our cares and help improve the farm." 
The mother said " I had forgot to tell 
Our meal is out. When can you go to mill ? 
A neighbors' house this eve an hour we'll spend, 
My work now drives, we neighbors love to lend. 
Our babes to bed are early taught to go 
Sound will they sleep just lor an hour or two ; 
Our faithful dog will guard them from all harms, 
This little pet we'll carry in qui aims." 
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Their supper o*er, snug in their cot repose, 
In slumber sweet their eyelids soon they close. 
The naother kissed her darlings three times o'er, 
Bade Victor watch then fastened safe the door. 
Their nimble feet the distance soon pass o'er, 
A hearty welcome greets them at the door ; 
No modern kiss, each other to deceive, 
A merry greeting but a mournful leave. 
Of their good health each to each other tell. 
Themselves and children were extremely well ; 
Of friends they ask, for absent ones they sigh, 
The fleeting moments pass unheeded by. 
Of mercies past, on present blessings dwell, 
Meager the news but little had to tell. 
Invention then in swadling clothes was clad. 
Electric currents far more freedom had. 
On doctrine now a gentle tilt they took, 
One praised the font the other loved the brook ; 
Of the good Book they did not quite agree. 
One saw his love and one his stern decree. 
And while they chat within the wild wood gloom, 
A light shone forth, — they feared it was their home. 
A mother's instinct soon divined the cause, — 
Affections ties are true to nature's laws, — 
And frantic grew for soon the truth she learns. 
" O ! save my babes for sure our cabin burns." 
0*er the rough way on wings of fear they sped. 
Ere their lone cot they reach, all hope is fled. 
Too late they come to heed their plaintive calls, 
A blazing mass is roof and crumbling walls. 
In vain for help the trio feebly call, 
Their souls pass upward as lY\e Utc^^x^ l^. 
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** God save my babes !" the frantic mother cries, 
Then saw them burn before her tearless eyes. 
There kneeling on the cold and frozen ground 
Her prayer, her sobs, her bitter groans resound. 

HER PRAYER. 

Oh ! God of mercy, can it be 
This fearful cup was filled for me ? 
Why was my tender offspring born 
So soon from our embrace be torn ? 
Was it for this thou gav'st them birth ? 
A mother's mission this on earth ? 
Then give me, Lord, a heart of stone 
I would not heed their fearful doom. 
Take those affections nature gave 
And sink them deep beneath the grave ! 
Is it not nature's sweetest boon, 
A mother's care for her dear young? 
Thou gav'st to mothers thrice their share 
Of sorrow in this world of care. 
My home, my all, my babes are lost, 

what a horrid holocaust ! 

Oh death ! lend me your fleetest wings ! 
This earth hath naught but thorns and stings. 
Oh Father, Maker, Ruler, God, 

1 cannot kiss thy chastening rod !" 

Pale Luna looked with sorrow on the scene 
Then veiled her face with stormclouds for a screen ; 
And strong men wept till tears refused to flow. 
The hardest hearts much sympathy did show, 
For their sad loss full many a cheek was wet. 
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Afflictions deep doth sympathy beget. 

Though children fair into their arms were given, 

In after years they numbered fully seven, 

Though four score years their heads had frosted o'er, 

With liberal hand they gave unto the poor. 

Not time nor wealth their wounded hearts could heal — 

That fearful night its horrors would reveal. - 



TO DUDLEY TAFT, 

BARRE, VT. 



I've written this to you, old friend, 
For old acquaintance sake. 

Glad could I something better send,- 
These simple rhymes please take. 

When to the past as look we must 
How frail are earthly joys, 

The future hath small hope for us — 
Not so when we were boys. 

Our every impulse was a hope 

Far distant then a fear, 
We then drank from a merry cup, 

Our days were full of cheer. 

• 

We thought in our declining years 
Our joys would tarry long. 

And with the partners of our cares 
We'd merrily jog alon^. 
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Now oft we take a lonely look 
Where weeping willows grow, 

There with our loving dear ones talk 
In plaintive accents low. 

We pass into our rooms alone, 

No loving friend is there, 
Our sad and lonely days have come, 

There is a vacant chair. 

Some pleasing word we have to tell 
A loving friend should hear. 

We speak, 'tis but a startling knell 
That breaks upon our ear. 

We wander round our lonely home, 

At objects few we gaze. 
The weary hours no solace bring. 

We're men of other days. 

This life hath many things we fear, 
Hath many things we love. 

Few are the comforts, cold the cheer. 
Our hopes are all above. 

Whate'er the future hath for us 

We little care to know. 
Short is the time we have in trust. 

We feel the sunset glow. 

Now here we would not always live. 

We wish not long to stay. 
We'd seek those happy friends above, 

Our loved ones far away. 
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TO N. S. CUTLER, Esq. 



Accept these lines from an old friend, 
Who has some words to say ; 

'Twill bring to mind our youthful homes 
When we were young and gay. 

Long years have flown since you and I 

Were merry lads together; 
You travel on with sunny sky 

While I have cloudy weather. 

I often think of you, old chum, 

Since I have been away ; — 
How happy was our youthful home. 

But pleasure will not stay. 

There many happy times we had, 

Oft tript the nimble toe 
With many a bonny lass and lad, — 

We always see it through. 

A civil dance we now enjoy 
Where music soft doth flow; 

Our minds do not grow old, my boy. 
Though clumsy is the toe. 

We plucked our roses fresh and green. 
With them we loved to bother. 

And left the dry ones to be gleaned 
By those who had no other. 
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Then many a merry, bonny lass 

Was blooming all around us ; 
We let their sweet attractions pass 

And culled where Cupid bound us, 

*Twas hard to let those beauties go, 

We had a fellow feeling, 
We could not marry one, you know, 

Unless that one was willing. 

When you and I were young, my lad. 

So pleasant was the gale, 
In many a jovial time we had 

We crowded too much sail. 

We sailed through many a dangerous pass, 

Oft stormy was the way ; 
We bent our rudder to the blast, 

Dashed fearless through the spray. 

We traveled o'er a rugged road 
But still we liked the journey. 

We tried to keep in cheerful mood 
And look out for the money. 

We will not wear a gloomy face. 

No matter what they say, 
Long as we fill a humble space 

Let's take life merrily. 

They tell us we are vain and old 
And ought to be more sober ; 

A smiling face's worth more than gold 
Though age hath wrinkled over. 
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We will be jolly while below 

No matter what beset us, 
Then to that happy place we'll go, 

That is, if they will let us. 

Life hath a sunny side, we know. 
With shadows mingled too ; 

We had a merry time to sow — 
The harvest is most through. 

Those happy days are now all past. 
Old Time has struck the blow ; 

He's spreading now his mantle fast 
Across our wrinkled brow. 

Yet we will keep our courage up 
Though life has nothing new ; 

We'll drink, though 'tis a bitter cup, 
And keep from getting blue. 

Our youth we would not have it back, 
We're bound another way; 

If any good thing still we lack 
For it we'll watch and pray. 

Now sorrow steals my merry mood 
And drives vain mirth away ; 

I struggle on — 'tis best I should 
And think of other days. 

I have a little room I own. 

There is a vacant chair ; 
I speak, — ^'tis but a hollow sound. 

Which is most hard to beai. 
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I drop my lonely head to rest 
And breathe a silent prayer ; 

No loving friend to soothe my breast, 
No sympathizing tear. 



TO COL. C. CARPENTER,* 

BARRE, VT. 



I hear you have been traveling west 
And many a friendly hand hath pressed ; 
How could you leave that seat of learning 
Where minds for knowledge still are burning, 
Where every prospect round you pleases. 
Where blow those healthy, mountain breezes ? 
You went where nature lost her mountains, 
Her laughing, limpid, crys^l fountains; 
Where you find many things to plague you, 
A bilious stomach and the ague, 
Where rattlesnakes huge, gray, and hoary. 
Do hiss and sing in all their glory ; 
Where adders, garters, and blueracers 
Hide near our path and often chase us, 
And all the plagues of Egypt's border 
Pass through the land in marshal order, 
With all the vermin of creation — 
Enough to spoil this Yankee nation ; 
Where rats and bugs do struggle later, 



*Deceased. 
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See which can eat the most potato ; 
Where oats grow thin and wheat gets rusty, 
And roads are either mud or dusty ; 
Where men grow fat, the women dainty. 
And maids prefix the old at twenty. 
With tattlers scarce and few the meddlers. 
Far shrewder are the Yankee peddlers. 
Who tax their early powers and latent. 
For every humbug get a patent. 

You live where nature got her back up 
And made things git with a big smash up. 
Tore many a fine plateau asunder 
And left the level land down under : 
Where men of wealth much gold are giving 
To rear grand monuments while living; 
Not let their children in their dashes 
Forget where rest their sacred ashes ; 
Where they bring science to a focus, 
Are troubled not with bugs or locust. 
And each fond mother, who is prudent. 
Thinks her pet son must be a student, 
Who grows more elociuent at rostrum. 
To show his brains unless he lost them. 
Report his gains, leave blank the losses. 
Spend daddies' dimes, sport fancy horses. 
And every soft shell from the border 
Pass each review in gallant order. 
And every idea in their noddle 
Take from Euclid or Aristotle. 

To see your friends were yow d^\\^\.^^^ 
Whtn poor old Tim yow sai<\\y ^\\^\.^^s 
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You thought him poor, or was not willing 

For an old friend to go a shilling, 

Like some old scapegrace of a wizzard 

Who lost his soul and stole a gizzard. 

You fellows there I know are wealthy, 

With daughters fair, their mothers healthy ; 

You early rise and sit up later 

To read your daily Boston paper. 

Six times a day you travel o'er 

Those dusty streets to the old brick store. 

For fear your friends, bent on entrapping 

Will get the news and find you napping. 

The god of day, when storms are rare, 

Oft smiles to see such numbers there ; 

Pale Luna, in her airy flights, 

Looks down and counts nine valient knights 

In knowledge fill no humble station, 

Praise their loved home, oft save the nation 

Each ward they daily travel o'er. 

To keep their village morals pure, 

And every son who dares to steal 

Send to old Windsor or Fort Beal. 



TO IRA HOLDEN,* ESQ., 

BARRE, VT. 



It is because we both like fun 
That I have written this to you. 

You are a joker, number one. 
Oft times a little jolly too. 



*5tace dceased. 
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I know Dame nature did her best 
When she did form both me and you, 

But then, the old lady needed rest — 
She must have been feeling rather blue. 

For me she used a thinner mold^ 

And was a little short of clay, 
For you she took that which was old, 

Then made us in a funny way. 

There was so little brain she used, 
'Twas hardly worth the crusting o'er, 

And then she sat awhile and mused — 
'Twas all she had but what was poor. 

She could not finish as she would^ 
Could not proceed aj< she'd begun, 

But did the very best she could 
And filled the empty space with fun. 

That's why you're always full of fun 
Like an old fellow once I knew, 

Who thought his wife'd have more than one 
But did not think she would have tew. 

You know 'tis said we cannot make 

A silken purse from a pigs ear. 
Nor from our empty attics take 

But little wit, for 'tis not there. 

We must be funny as we go 

And keep our merry friends around. 

Our natures they are fun, we know, 
No groveling discords shall abowx\^. 

4 
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We would not lose our merry mood, 
No matter what the world may say, 

For all the long-faced lopt- eared brood. 
Who never saw a sunny ray. 

No matter where our thoughts may go, 
We'll use discretion all the while, 

Religion, it is not a foe 
To those who laugh or those who smile. 

Now as we merry jog along 

And count the hours from sun to sun, 
We'll tell a tale or sing a song, 

For faster will the moments run. 

A guilty conscience knows ho fun 
Although he tries to merry be, 

And when he laughs 'tis all put on, — 
Deep in his heart is misery. 

Let others wear a gloomy face 

And mourn for mortals who go wrong, 
But we will fill a humble space 

And let this funny world wag on. 

If when we leave this world 'tis late 
And every shining saint is gone, 

We'll enter through that pearly gate 
Among the poor and humble throng. 
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TO J. G. SMITH,* 

NEWPORT, VT. 



Who would have thought long years ago 

When you and I were boys, 
Each others' face we would not know, 

For wrinkles and gray hairs. 

It was an hour of much delight 
When last our hands we pressed. 

Like the last ray of sunny light 
That glimmers from the west. 

Our youthful days, my dear old chum, 

Just give a passing thought. 
Those scenes of mirthfulness and fun. 

On memories tablet wrought. 

Our school boy days we'll not forget. 
Though storms around us gather, 

For roguish fun there was no lack 
When we were boys together. 

We'll not forget old number six 

Or many a roguish scholar, 
For we were often in a fix, 

And felt the teachers' ruler. 

We know they used a tyrant's power 
Though seldom would we weep, 

How oft they dumped us on the floor 
Together in a heap. 

Deceased. 
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Unto the house of Deacon A, 
Each Sabbath eve to meeting, 

There we were taught the better way, — 
We liked the merry greeting. 

Our sires were mostly puritan, 
Firm as a straight reformer, 

But they had many a wayward son 
Who danced in Cutler Corner. 

But they all labored hard, we know. 
And on strict rules depended ; 

With fun our natures would overflow 
Though nothing wrong intended. 

What though we lived on coarser fare 
No stint there was in measure, 

No poor went hungry from our door — 
To feed them 'twas a pleasure. 

Now we have often seen it rough, 
Old Time the record showing. 

But we were made of sterner stuff-- 
That record's worth the knowing. 

When to the past our thoughts do tend. 

Some consolation feel, 
If there is little to commend 

There's little to conceal. 

What though our heads are as the snow 

And feeble is the call. 
Let's grow more cheerful as we go 

And have a smile for all. 
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Yes, you and I are almost through, 

But little more of care ; 
Keep this as friendships token true 

Until we meet up there. 



THE HONEST FARMER, 



There was a farmer once I knew 
Who fast increase<i his stores ; 

His filial daugliters health)' grew 
And ruddy were his boys. 

He was a man of modest mien, 
Long prayers he never made, 

But to the kirk was often seen, 
When storms had not delayed. 

God's holy Book he searched with 
And knew each verse and hne 

And every sentence written there, 
Believed them all divine. 

And I have often heard it said 

Great was his memory, 
For many volumes had he read 

Of ancient history. 

His flocks and herds in numbers g] 
And fast increased his store, 

And many acres added too — 
In hundreds more iHrn to\iT. 
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An honest price was all he sought, 

Whatever he bought or sold ; 
And honest principles he taught 

His children to uphold. 

Within his home I knew that they 

Did have a pleasant time, 
For often in a jovial way 

Would tell some pun or rhyme. 

And when the wintry nights grew long, 
His hard day's work was o'er, 

His flail would sound both loud and long 
Upon the old barnfloor. 

To buy and sell his grain for gain 

It never was his plan ; 
And all who knew him said 'twas plain 

He was an honest man. 

Many petitions did he send 

To God in earnest prayer, 
That he would guide him to the end 

And for his children care. 

How oft I've passed along the way 

And seen his fields of corn, 
And heard his neighbors often say 

That man was lucky born. 

His partner had an iron frame, 
Her nerves were made of steel, 

Right well did she improve the same 
In kitchen, loom, and wheel. 
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She had a very tender heart 

For others in distress. 
And freely gave the poor a part, 

For which was greatly blessed. 

When sickness o'er the country spread 

She lent a helping hand, 
And often round a dying bed 

Her willing hands were found. 

Their children all to manhood grew, 
Plowed his broad acres o'er^ 

Save one who from the home withdrew 
In search of classic lore. 

Life's journey now are struggling o'er, 
Their whitened locks appear. 

And two have reached the other shore, 
The other three are near. 

No blood of his as I do learn 
Upon the homestead dwell, 

A grasping shylock owns the farm 
And likes his rentage well. 

For many years the birds have sung 

A requiem o'er his grave, 
Though silent are his lips and tongue, 

Still lives the life he gave. 

And never to his tomb I go 

But that my eyes are wet ; 
I think of his pure life below, 

*Tis on my memory yet. 
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Does old Vermont her sons forget, 

Who wayward wandered from her shore? 

In distant lands thouj^h they have met, 
Will she remember them no more ? 

Would not her hills resound with shame, 
Her mountains heave a mournful sigh ? 

Would she be worthy of her name, 
Those valient deeds that raised her hij^h ? 

Can they forget their honored birth, 
That land where all their fathers lie. 

Though wandering o'er the distant earth — 
Do they not wish her honorg high ? 

Can they forget those mountains green 
Though gold they have and many gains, 

Proudly in other lands be seen. 

Deny the blood that fills their veins? 

Will they forget their native land 

Where freedoms' banner proudly waves, 

Where tyrants dare not to command, 
Whose air was never breathed by slaves ? 

Then let the land on which they tread 
Forget them^ when her harvest's near. 

No lovely flowers around them shed 

Their fragrance o'er their path to cheer. 
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Do they not miss the friendl)' hand^ 
The cordial welcome, and good cheer ? 

Though far from their dear fatherland 

Would they not have their old friends near? 

Perchance some live near oceans' roar 
And fill each happy hour with mirth, 

And count their thousands by the score, 
Forget the land that gave them birth. 

Would they not lay their bodies down. 

Among those green hills, bright and pearly, 

And near their fathers' bones be found, 

If Gabriel's trump should wake them early ? 

If they forget those early dreams, 

(Her who their infant years watched o'er,) 

Remembrance cease to thrill their brains. 
And love a welcome guest no more ; 

Then let their bones uneasy lie, 

Far from the land from which they rove, 

And rattle as the years go by, — 

Huge ghostly phantoms round them move. 



TO MRS. THKRESSA CAMP. 



(Answer to Letters Received.) 

O 'twould delight us to be there. 
Again to breathe your mountain air, 
To range those hills and valleys o'er 
And see your faces all once more I 
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Yes, 'twould refresh us to be there 
Your hospitality to share, 
We would not want for bread or care 
For your last loaf with us would share. 

Again we'd see that pleasant hill 

Our youthful feet hath plodded o'er, 
We'd joy to hear that gurgling rill 

That passed so quiet by our door ; 
Those robins chirped a livelier tune, 

The cuckoos chimed a mellow bass, 
The lilies gave a rich perfume 

And fruits were sweeter to our taste. 

We'd see Winooski's vale so rare, 
Your halls of legislation there. 
Beneath whose dome by sculptor hand 
The first great patriot of your land. 
On the stern features of his face 
These burning words you seem to trace. 
That tyrants all, who seek a throne, 
Must find it in some other zone. 
Another year we'll try and come. 
Although our poor old limbs are numb. 
The space between us is so wide 
We're half way o'er on t'other side. 
Say will our old friends all be there. 
In health and beauty just as fair, 
And will there be no vacant chair ? 
O how our mirth would rend the air ! 
You know we did our birthright sell 
To Jacob's son, he liked it well. 
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Say does he that old homestead keep 
With hills so high and vales so deep ? 

Had I again those grand old hills ! 

How it would thrill my soul with joy 
Once more to drink from those pure rills ! — 

Others might have all Illinois. 
I know a richer soil she boasts, 

Has miles of wheat and leagues of corn, 
Vast plains extend throughout her coast ; 

She's not by ragged mountains torn. 
Yet what is all her wealth to me ? 

Give me my friends, not wheat or corn ; 
Would it not give more joy to see 

That dear old home where we were born ? 
I know you have a bracing air, 

Sometimes I thought 'twas rather cold, 
It keeps your maidens looking fair. 

And gives you strength when you are old. 
If there's a spot on this green earth 

Which to my very soul is dear, 
It is the place that gave me birth, — 

I always leave it with a tear. 

Who would not stop and drop a tear 
In memory of those friends so dear ? 
How memory lingers o'er the past ! 
The present does not seem to last. 
I know I was a wayward child. 
By being rude they called me wild ; 
What good in after life I knew 
Was to a mother's precepts dwe. 
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Ah ! who'd regret in after years 

If they had shared their parents' cares ? 

O, who can weigh a mother's tears, 
Or who can count her many prayers ? 



THE SOLITARY FISHERMAN. 



Within the old Green-mountain state 
A jolly fisherman did dwell, 
Who knew the haunts of fishes well, 

Concealed his hook with tempting bait. 

Upon the banks of many a brook 
Would rest upon the tangled Brake, 
Regardless of a toad or snake, 

There his siesta often took. 

Though short he was of frame and thin, 
His stomach would not oft complain. 
Though furious was the wind and rain, — 

He had much extra warmth within. 

On Peacham's pond with luck and skill 
There many a luscious trout he caught, 
Much comfort from their sale he got, 

His demijohn would often fill. 

Small strength his witherd limb had got, 
Weeks at a time he would camp out 
And dine on those delicious trout, 

Which his surpassing skill had caught. 
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Upon a mossy bank would sit 
For many hot and sultry hours, 
Was often drcnch'd by passing showers, 

Though scarce a nibble would he get. 

A skillful angler with a hook, 
To troll a worm or skirn a fly, 
And seldom would a school go by 

Unlcs some prisioner he took. 

Swarms of musquitoes would arouse, 
With countless midgits every fly 
His ruddy nose would not go by. 

So fond were they of pickled souse. 

They knew him by the fishy smell ; 
Around him came the hungry crow, 
The path he took was sure to gr> 

An<l thought to make a savory rneal. 

And when he had grown old and gray 
No love he ever had, 'twas said, 
For any bon:jy lass or maid, — 

(Methinks he was not made rjf day.) 

A famous cris|>in was by trade. 
He workM within a dingy shop, 
Some thought he had a lonely hd ; 

Firm were the boots ami shoes he made. 

From morn till noon from noon till dark 
Would sit and sew and p<;g away, 
Nor wist he of departing rlay. 

As cheerful as the molhei L;v.xV. 
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When in stern winter's cold or storms, 
Full many a customer he drew, 
They mostly were the sporting crew, 

To hear him tell his wondrous yarns. 

Now when his days on earth are gone 
A mournful tale will then be said. 
Another trout will not be bred 

For not one will be left to spawn. 

This epitaph shall cleave the stone; 
" A fisherman lies buried here, 
With hook and line had not a peer, 

Oft mended soles, but not his own." 

These plaintive lines the stone hath bore 
" Ye anglers do not pass me by, 
But breathe for me one feeble sigh 

For I shall fish on earth no more." 



TO " BOB AKER." 



You wrote some funny lines, you know. 

In that bold Argus paper; 
Your wit did like a torrent flow, — 

You sign'd your name Bob Aker. 
How could you tell so many tales ? 

O what's the use of counting ? 
You gabbed about the sunny vales 

Around old Knoxe's mountain. 
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There nature work'd with wondrous skill, 

No need for to adorn her, 
Formed many a lovely vale and hill 

Around old Cutler Corner; 
Where every little silv'ry stream 

Were filled with speckled fishes, 
Where maidens fondly wish and dream 

Of love and silver dishes. 

DameFortune favors you 'tis true, 

Has filled your home with plenty ; 
You have an easy journey through 

This world where friends are scanty. 
Now let us take our mem'ries back 

To that enchanting Corner, 
Where you and I oft wished for luck 

With some sweet Jenny Warner. 

Those hills we oft have traveled o'er. 

We sometimes rudely sported ; 
With love we often did gush o'er 

Until some lass we courted. 
Our mirthful natures would o'erflow. 

All jokes were legal tender, 
We learn'd to trip the nimble toe 

And keep our passions under. 

Our schoolboy days were full of fun, 
Far better had been learning, 

O how we longed for twenty-one ! 
For some sweet damsel yearning. 
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Then lovely maidens dwelt around 

Who never lost their honor ; 
Pure as the limped streams that bound 

That famous, jolly Corner. 

rd like to know what lovely maid 

Now holds the post of honor, 
Where beauty dwells in every grade 

Around that happy Corner. 
Of all who like the fields to roam 

O'er nature's wide dominions, 
They'll nowhere find more happy homes, — 

There Cupid spreads his pinions. 

What though our youthful days were spent 

Among earth's lovely maidens ? 
We'll know them though they be a saint 

In yon elisian gardens. 
No matter if our heads be gray 

Our eyes be dull for using, 
No matter what the world may say 

Our lives are worth perusing. 

Now my advice to you, old friend, 

Is settle with your maker ; 
When at those pearly gates you stand 

Just tell them 'tis Bob Aker ; 
And if Saint Peter frown on you 

And send you where 'tis warmer. 
Tell him your vices were but few, 

You came from Cutler Corner. 
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VISIT TO THE OLD HOMESTKAI). 



To the home of my childhood again I wander, 

That loving old homestead once full of good cheer, 
Alone, sad and weary, I sit down and ponder, 

where are those loved ones that once met me here? 
Those mirth loving playmates, oh where shall I find 

them ? 
Perhaps they now dwell with the haj)py and |)ure, 
Once more to my bosom I gladly would bind them, 

1 call, but the echos I cannot endure. 

Had they waited a little, I'd surely gone with them. 

We'd crossed o*er that fearful old river together, 
But now they have gone, 1 can never forget them, 

But long for the time no parting will sever. 
In vain did I seek to view the old mansion. 

Forgetting that all things are changing and new, 
Impatient to greet them, my mind all expansion, — 

Not thinking those loved ones were lost to my view. 

Away with the vision, 'twas but a base scandal. 

Around that dear birthj^lace was no one I knew; 
That home of my childhood, destroyed by the vandal ! 

In vain did I wish my sad journey was through. 
Heartbroken, I turn'd, the fresh breezes a (juafiing, 

Those ancient old landmarks but faintly were seen, 
Through the mist of the stormrloud, old Knox was 
a laughing 

And the Butterfields waved iWu ^vxv>vvif» vi^ '^^^\\. 
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A grand panarama was passing before me, 

Such beauty in nature one seldom hath seen, 
How vainly I wished that my head was less hoary — 

I'd hie to their summits and feast on the scene. 
Then southward I turn'd to that pleasant old valley. 

My vision did scan through the distant dim haze 
Old homesteads, familiar, how memory did rally, — 

That beautiful landscape that oft met my gaze ! 

On Winooski's bosom the streamlets may nestle 

Before they go laughing away to the sea, 
There's health in the northers with which you may 
wrestle, 

Gives strength to the muscle, elastic and free. 
Romantic may be every hilltop and valley. 

There everyone should be contented and free. 
The lovers of nature around them may rally — 

They can please them no better than they please me. 

O why did I leave the dear home of my parents, 

And hie to the regions, rich laden with corn ! 
This thirsting for wealth, why did I inherit, 

And leave all that splendor near where I was bom? 
Around that old homestead the hills are historic. 

What tales would they tell were their tongues loose 
and free ! 
What seasons were spent in innocent frolic ! 

And other old homesteads made happy with glee ! 

A stranger now turns those familiar old furrows, 
- So richly rewarded our labor and care ; 
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May the fox still inherit the same secret burrows 
And the redbreast still warble her notes through 
the air ! 

And may they all prosper, who till those broad acres, 
But few were the farms so productive in fee. 

Like a calm quiet sea, not troubled with breakers, 
May that home be as happy to them as to me. 

Let others delight to sail the broad ocean, 

Or, seeking vain riches, the land travel o'er, 
Give me a brief respite from worldly commotion, 

And ril leave these loved valleys and mountains no 
more. 
The broad rolling prairie lacks much inspiration, 

The mind longs for something more noble and grand. 
To the God of the hills will I give adoration, — 

For the hills and the vales of my own native land. 



TO J. M. P. 

BARRE, VT. 



Friend James, I hear your luck is good 
With cares increasing as they should, 
Your wedded life is well begun — 
A little Perry number one. 
Please let us know just how you do, 
How is the babe and rc\ol\\et \.oo, 
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Each day just take an hour or more 
To view the little darling o'er. 
Your counterpart, it seems so funny, 
Is he not worth a mint of money ? 
Has it good looks, with temper even, 
And is the mother's brow there given, 
Much joy in him are you not taking. 
Are you not richly paid for waiting ? 
At night, how is it when he wakes up. 
Have you the little one to take up ? 
'Tis pleasant to awake from slumber, 
With happy dreams all rent asunder ; 
Don't lose your temper now, dear cousin, 
There's time enough when you've a dozen. 

Green Mountain boys do marry early. 
It makes the little on?s more pearly; 
Perhaps your pure and healthy air 
Doth make the little children fair. 
Those little waifs, they know we'll take them, 
And send them here fast as they make them ; 
'Twould suit us better, when they send them, 
To ship a nurse along to tend them. 
Matches once were made in heaven. 
And gave them babies ten or eleven. 
Our mothers were more dull and stupid, 
Thought loveknots all were tied by Cupid. 
Now Hymen's vows are taken funny, 
Instead of love they seek for money. 
When children one or two are given 
The other nine are left in heaven. 

How 18 it with your town, at large, 
How many little ones in cViax^c'? 
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Should I go there, I think, by jabies, 
I'd look around and count the babies. 
What we raise here are fat and fussy, 
It is because they are so Dutchy ; 
But when you mix pure Dutch with Yankee 
It makes them most too long and shanky. 
Dutch blood is good but, slowly ticking, 
Needs be more mixed to keep it kicking. 

Maybe your joys would 've been more plenty, 
Had you been married when but twenty ; 
Those ten long years are worse than wasted 
And Hymen's joys you just have tasted. 
Sometimes these wives have sterner mettle, 
If so just wait and let them settle. 
With use of tongue there is no shirking. 
Like cider better when 'tis working. 
Upon that score you need not worry 
You were not married in a hurry. 
Your days are sunny, evenings calm. 
Your home has now the needed charm. 
When with you cares are strongly pressing 
And other babes you are caressing. 
And when to manhood he is growing, 
May he no reckless grain be sowing. 
Pure filial love his heart possessing 
To his fond parents prove a blessing. 
Now from your friend this motto take, 
And no more rhymes for you I'll make, 
Just take life easy, avoid care, 
This world would wag, were we not there. 
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TO D. A. PERRY. 

PLAINFIELD, VT. 



BY CHARLOTTE P. GOODRICH. 

We thank you for that 'membrance token, 

That little tinkling, silver bell, 
It says our friendship is not broken. 

Though in a distant land we dwell. 

Oh ! how it takes my mem'ry back, 
That youthful liome of early morn ! 

Of loving friends there was no lack, 

Round thai dear home where we weie born. 

I often think of you. dear brother. 

Though time hath wrinkled o'er my brow ; 

But you and me there is no other 
Of that home circle left us now. 

Long years have flown since you and I 
Have rambled round that ancient hall. 

And many checkerd scenes gone by, — 
Now childrens' children round us call. 

There *twas I knew a sister's love, 
'Twas sweeter than the honey dew. 

Our sainted parents wait above — 
Are beck'ning now to me and you. 

The other dear ones. Til not name them, 

Their virtues all I ne'er could tell ; 
A sister's love will always claim them, 
I know you loved those brothers yjelL 
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This earth hath many a bitter groan, 
Like meteor flash the years go by, 

How soon our dearest friends are gone, — 
When all seem bright the storm is nigh. 

I know there's many a sunny day, 

It is not sorrow all we see, 
The angry clouds soon past away — 

A heavenly calm perfumes the lea. 

We'll ring the little bell at e'en. 

When round the festal board we gather 

Your little token shall be seen, 

Then we will think of you, dear brother. 

ril ring it at the morning hour. 

And dream that 1, with you, are there ; 
'Twill lift my soul from sorrow's power. 

And soothe my mind ipn many a care. 

Our youthful home was very dear. 

When circling round our hearth so fair. 

When parents, children, all were near, 
How little knew we then of care. 

*Twas there was cast our youthful lot. 
Mid nature's loveliest scenes and gay ; 

Those early days, though not forgot. 
Like early friends have passed away. 

When sorrow o'er my senses steal. 
Of blighted hopes I've some to tell. 

Some consolation then I'll feel 
In looking at your little bell. 
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Now all the town was filled with fear 

So stunning was the sound, 
Some said an earthquake sure was there, 

A church had tumbled down. 

Those boys are growing old and gray, 
And long have they been men ; 

Unto themselves they often say 
We paid too dear for fun. 

The old man he has ta'en a lease 
Where onions are not bought. 

Ripe melons grow upon the trees 
And hams are free from salt. 

Ye merry lads who ache for fun, 

Ripe melons love to cram. 
Learn ye that salt will burst a gun, 

And good to pickle ham. 



IRAN OF MILLSTONE. 



Tis not of heroes proud I tell, 
But of a lad ; I knew him well, 
Bom in a town of much repute. 
Whose name was given in dispute ; 
Where every one has stubborn will — 
Some office in the town must fill ; 
In politics take sides most freely. 
More vote for Grant tVien do^oi Gi^dy. 
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Now Iran haxl a goodly name 
And by his skill he got much gain, 
Both far and wide his skill was known 
For handy work on granite stone. 
Made many monuments and base, 
For sons of pride a resting place ; 
Oft mong the wise in council sat — 
An iron-sided democrat ; 
But not one of the modem type, 
More ancient with a Jackson stripe. 
Though for our country had not bled, 
He scorned to be a copperhead. 
Strong was his will, but not a swell, — 
A little egotistical — 
Firmly doth he support the laws 
And oft expound a knotty clause, 
When Iran has some news to con 
Walks o'er to see his neighbor John ; 
When evening shadows darkly gather. 
Discuss the news and tell the weather. 
Now John is not the greatest sinner, 
A little fun likes more than dinner ; 
With stomach good, a good digestion, 
A ready wit for every (question, 
And if the truth I here must tell 
Is sharp at jokes and cons them well, 
And often walks, when days are warmer 
From Wheeler's Spring to Thompson's Corner. 
To youthful days their minds oft turn, 
How hymens joys they sought to learn. 
How often they long years ago 
Hud tripped the light fantasUc Vot, 
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Walked home with maids, when e'er 'twas fitting,- 
How much they feared to get the mitten. 
Then back to childhood days they look, 
When rushbands made down near the brook. 
Played many a tune with willow whistles 
And barefoot ran through beds of thistles. 
What fun they had with trap and snare. 
Oft caught a pheasant or a hare. 
Searched the thick wood for purer gum 
And many a speckled trout brought home, 
Sought cowslips in the miry slough 
Or berries found on millstone's brow. 
Much wealth they have yet seek for more. 
Oft count their own proud acres o'er. 
No narrow creeds their friends control, 
More liberal, they save the whole ; 
They worshi|) (Jod, heed his commands, 
But not in temjjles made with hands. 
There's many a jolly fellow still 
Around the base of Millstone Hill, 
When low in zenith is the sun. 
Oft seek the town, if but for fun. 
When moon is calmly looking o'er 
The hills, around Winooski's shore. 
They hurry not but longer tarry, 
Learn who is sick or who will marry. 
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(Composed on top of Knox Mountain, in Orange, Vt.) 

I love to sit upon the mountain top, 

Look down upon the busy tribes below, 
And catch the inspiration that doth drop 

From mercy's realm on this dark world of woe. 
There, far above all human woes or wrong, 

I feel the presence of some higher power, 
And, listening, catch the sweet melodious song, 

The echoes of some sainted heavenly choir. 
I view the grasping tribes of flesh and blood 

And see them scramble o'er life's busy way ; — 
The humble few who seek the way to God, 

The multitude whom love of gold doth sway. 
See the forked lightning play beneath my seat. 

And strike with fearful shaft the sons of men ! 
Huge thunderbolts oft wrestle near my feet 

And mock the puny strength of feeble man. 

I love to breathe the sweeter, purer air. 

That wafts aroma from the great, white throne. 
And banish every wordly thought or care — 

With some loved angel spirit talk alone. 
And far within the bounds of endless space. 

My vision, guided by some distant star. 
Would seem most near that heavenly, happy place. 

Would nearly see the gate that's left ajar. 
Fd catch the echoes of some familiar voice. 

Who once had cheered me '\n lYve n^^ <i^ \.^"ax%\ 
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Among the happy saints doth now rejoice, 
Had bid adieu to all life's cares and fears. 

My soul would gladly clap her wings and fly, 
And leave her casket, this vile cumbering clay. 

To join these swetttr songfiters of the sky, 
Not wait death's fearful summons to obey. 



PRRT 11. 



RELATING TO NEW YORK AND ILLINOIS. 



ROCK RIVER, ILLINOIS. 



Pride of the West, your lovely vale 
Shall be the subject of my tale. 
As your proud waters plow along 
Add inspiration to my song. 
A thousand centuries ago 
Old ocean's waves dashed to and fro, 
Sea lions and leviathan 
Upon your bosom reared their young. 
Where milkmaids now trip o'er the plain 
Once mermaids sang their wild refrain. 
What monsters huge, of hideous mien, 
Within your waters once were seen ! 
What fields grow rank with wheat and corn. 
Where fearful monsters layed their spawn ! 
Here nature wrought with wondrous skill, 
Filled up the vales and sunk each hill, 
Enriched the soil with zealous caie. 
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Your fruitful plains made smooth and fair. 

From Greenland's coasts, from Darien, 

She sent the richest atoms in. 

Huge icebergs, sent from Behring Strait, 

Came loaded with most precious freight ; 

And in her zeal she grew more bold, 

Scraped Norway's coast and the north pole ; 

Made every hillside, every glen 

Pay tribute to enrich the land. 

The rocky fragments she. thought best 

To ship them East or float them West. 

The frigid northers were sent o'er 

To Baffin's Bay and Labrador ; 

Were sent warm breezes from the South 

To gi/e your herbage larger growth. 

Now healthy rills from either side 

Are flowing with your ebbing tide. 

Then nature took a grand survey 
From the north lakes to old Cathay, 
But nothing gave her so much joy, 
As the rich plains of Illinois. 
Bright flowers from ev'ry valley bud. 
In sediments from Noah's flood. 
Your wondrous fields of golden maize 
Make happy all the loving race. 
And foreign lands, with less in store, 
From your abundance feed their poor. 
Now from your bosom, fresh and new. 
Sweet zephyrs sip the morning dew, 
And murky clouds distil the rain 
Fruitful to make the thirsty plain. 
Glad could we your past Yustofy \x2sjt 
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Back to your early infant days, 

When solitude with fearful wand 

In solemn silence ruled the land ; 

When the first red man pierced the gloom, 

Delighted was with his new home. 

What mighty chiefs with haughty mien 

Within your borders once were seen ! 

What savages of lesser power 

Made hideous many a midnight hour ! 

How bloody wars were made to cease 

By that most magic pipe of peace ! 

When many a brave, with fame in view, 

Perished within the frail canoe, 

When maids made love with hearts more true, 

Than sisters of a lighter hue. 

Ye learned, tell us, if you can, 
Who governs best his brother man ; 
Why iron bolt and prison band 
Are unknown by|the savage clan ? 
What multitudes will eat the bread. 
With manna from your fields be fed. 
And generations yet unborn 
Will laugh to plant your fields with corn ! 
Now as you swiftly flow along 
And sing your merry humdrum song, 
Some abler bard with richer tongue 
Shall weave your wonders into song. 
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TO THE OLD SETTLERS OF SUGAR 
GROVE, ILLINOIS. 



Proud Sugar Grove, of thee I sing, 
And tell the tale in humble song, 

Your shady grove, fit for a king. 
When red men dwelt your bowers among. 

But soon a change came o'er the scene, 
The white man with his axe and plow 

Has robbed you of your maples green, 
And rules o'er smiling wheat fields now. 

Your future fame who shall divine 
And ope the distant telltale gate ? 

Will they stand fair among mankind, 
Or will your sons degenerate ? 

Shall kindred blood flow in their veins. 
And childrens' children guide the plow ? 

Or who shall till your fertile plains 
A hundred years or more from now ? 

Will they ascend the hill of fame 

And from her giddy heights look down, 

With honor deck the paternal name, 
Or with the vile and low be found ? 

The briny wave, the deep abyss, 
With all the finny tribes, and more. 

Your own fair bosom long has kissed 
Delighted with old ocean's roar. 
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The haughty red men bent the bow, 
Their stealthy feet hath pressed the sod, 

When savage met a savage foe. 
Oft drenched your fairest fields with blood. 

Where the frail wigwam lonely stood, 
A scant protection from the storm, 

Proud cuts adorn each neighborhood, 
And merry plowboys tend the corn. 

The dusky youth with amorous strains 
Breathed forth his love in accents wild. 

The blood coursed swiftly through his veins 
All pure and simple, nature's child. 

Your proudest jewel now is gone. 
By thoughtless vandals desecrated. 

The richest gem that decked your crown 
Can ne'er again be reinstated. 

And distant sons will point with scorn. 
As they repeat the shameful story, 

And mourn your ancient pride that's gone, — 
How careless of your future glory. 

That saccharine grove, those monarchs grand, 
Rich nectar dripped from every finger. 

Were planted there by God's own hand, — 
Next Eden's bowers man fain would linger. 

And Sugar Creek, that tiny stream 
Is but a needle's thread, e'en now, 

The thirsty ox will drowse and dream, 
Will sniflf the air and lap the dew. 
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Now when you seek the cooling draught, 
You smite the rock as did famed Moses ; 

No purer beverage e'er was quaffed 

Than that which neath your soil reposes. 

Your sons will pierce the depths below, 
Those fountains stored beneath your dells, 

Cause the pure water to o'erflow 
And bless vou with artesian wells. 

Whatever the future hath in store 

Ye know not, but why should ye care, 

Nature supplies your wants, and more. 
Her bounteous gifts are rich and rare. 

E'en as I muse, before my eyes 
The distant future heaves in view, 

I see your sons grow rich and wise. 
In pride and self conceit they grew. 

I see them move in grand array, 
No thanks to the great giver give, 

I see them quickly pass away 
And other sons as careless live. 

Imagination ceased to gaze. 

Dark shadows o'er my vision fell. 

My muse broke forth in mournful lays 
And of the future ceased to tell. 

Your berg hath many a lovely home. 
Where better could contentment dwell ? 

To distant climes you need not roam. 
Thinking a richer soil to till. 
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Reared among the rocks and mountains, 
Sterile soil and harvest meager, 

Left your homes, her crystal fountains, 
For a richer .soil was eager. 

To this fair clime fortune directed. 
Other land you did examine, 

Strangely have you been protected 
From all pestilence and famine. 

Heaven hath many blessings lent you. 
Health and home its comforts telling, 

To earth's choicest lands she sent you. 
Grateful hearts your bosoms swelling. 

Childhood days ! can you forget them. 
Youthful dreams and castles airy ? 

Ambitious minds often beget them, 
Riper heads more wisdom carry. 

When you saw this land of plenty, 
Happy homes your mind indicting, 

Nature's gifts in nothing scanty. 

Homesteads rich were most inviting. 

Cabins were of rude construction, 

True friendship was a boon most dear. 

Neighbors need no introduction. 
Proud of your title pioneer. 

Happy days I your wants were simple, 
Venison fresh, enriched your larder, 

God you worshipped wilhowX. \.^TW\\t^ 
Cheerful though your \o\. vjasV^^^^x. 
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Toil now greets you without ceasing, 
Busy hours small time to spare ; 

Are your comforts still increasing, 
Does not wealth increase your gare ? 

Just beyond you, bright and pearly, 
Are splendid homesteads rich and rare. 

Angels whisper " seek them early ; " 
Have you secured a mansion there ? 

When you meet on plains elysian 
And if no other themes employ, 

When your lives come for revision 
Have you no records to destroy ? 



E. EDWARD'S CRYSTAL WEDDING, 

DIXON, ILL. 



We have come in, dear friends, to night. 

Your crystal wedding day. 
We come because 'tis our delight 

To cheer you on your way. 

O no, we could not well go by, 
Our hearts were gushing o'er. 

We're here and it is friendships tie 
That brought us to your door. 

We know there's nothing to compare 

In all this busy life. 
Unto a faithful, loving pair — 

The husband and the mie. 
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These little tokens please receive, 
They're from our willing hearts, 

Glad could we something richer give — 
More nobly act our parts. 

Now this is what we'd have you know 

By every token given, 
That friendship hath a genial glow 

And savors much of heaven. 

Through many checkerd scenes you'll pass. 

As onward swiftly go. 
But bravely face the driving blast 

And paddle your canoe. 

Old father Time will raise the speed, 

No brakeman will be seen, 
You'll now find a descending grade 

With stations far between. 

Still may this golden motto last^ 

A guiding star to both. 
Led in the future, as the past, 

By friendship, love, and truth. 

And when ten wedding days whirl round, - 

May you see many more, — 
We'll find more lisping, prattling tongues 

Around your friendly door. 

That happy day, my pleasant friends, 

We have not yet forgot, 
When me and Molly clasped our hands, 

The parson tied the VLtvoX. 
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And could we live our boydays o*er, 

1'he bonny girls among, 
We*(l marry as we did before, 

Only we'd marry young. 

There was a time that taxed our powers, 
What simple words we uttered ! 

O how this little heart of ours 
Bobbed up and down and fluttered 1 

But when she, blushing, answered ** yes. 

My dear, I'll marry you," 
There has been nought so near to bliss 

In all the journey through. 

Now if again you count the year 

Your silver wedding be. 
And all your merry friends ap])ear 

May I be there to see. 



'1^ 



THK DIXON BRIDGK I)]SASTP:R.* 

WRITTKN IN THE CKMETKRY, DIXON ILL. 

Ho I all ye mourning, sighing ones. 
Who still on earth have homes. 

Who by affection's cords are drawn 
Among these silent tombs. 

Here let us drop a tear or two. 

For sympathise we must. 
For I have loving friends like you, 

Now mingling with the dust ; 



^%« Muthor fTAA an rye witn«M whcn\ \l f«\\. 
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Where all must on a level be, 

May they be rich or poor, 
Though low or of a high degree, 

They enter death's same door. 

Here saint and sinner both unite 

To beautify a place. 
Where every color, black or white. 

May find a resting place. 

All malace here is buried deep. 

All hatred out of sight. 
Where friends and foes together meet — 

With mingling dust unite. 

Our bodies must return to earth. 
Back where they first were found ; 

Thrice happy those of second birth. 
When C/abriers trump shall sound. 

Their members are increasing fast 

Upon this pleasant ridge, 
A mournful day it was, alas ! 

That fearful Dixon bridge. 

Our soldiers faced the iron hail, 

Atietam, Mission Ridge, 
But never felt their courage fail 

As at that fatal bridge. 

Her people sought the river wide. 
To some the scene was new, 

With friends and neighbors, side by side, 
A christian rite to view. 
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Sad was the sight, O who can tell, 

Or who describe his fears ! 
When that deceptive structure fell, 

A city bathed in tears. 

Old men and maidens wept for grief. 

Such horror to behold. 
The scalding tears gave no relief, 

Their blood ran curdling cold. 

How soon our fondest hopes are lost ! 

How feeble all our powers 1 
We should not of the morrow boast 

In this dark world of ours. 

Oh God ! thy judgments here, we know. 

Are blessings in disguise, 
They keep us humble, while below. 

And fit us for the skies. 

And if thy judgments still we need, 
O give us strength each hour ! 

Thy fearful warnings may we heed 
And seek thy pardoning power I 



TO THE MEMORY OF JOHN DIXON, 

Upon Rock River's banks once dwelt 

A pilgrim old and gray, 
When wild men roamed, no fear he felt, 

They loved his truthful way. 
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He had a sympathetic mind 

For brothers in distress, 
Great love he had for all mankind, 

The red men of the west. 

They sought his humble cot, when near. 

Nor seldom passed him by, 
His counsel wise they loved to hear, 

Their needs would oft supply. 

Nachusa was the name he bore. 

Adopted by a town. 
Which children s* children will adore — 

An honor handed down. 

When Black Hawk sought wrongs to redress, 
When from their land was driven, 

Their wilder passions could not rest — 
To bloody deeds were driven. 

When on the war path they were bound. 

When others freely bled, 
Their darkened minds no pity found, 

They spared his honest head. 

Ho, all ye men of lighter hue, 

On you doth rest the blame ! 
Is not the red man*s friendship true ? 

The record read with shame ! 

In Gotham's famous town was born, 

Where Knickerbockers stay. 
Where poverty and wealth abound. 

Proud of their grand Broadway. 
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No hatred in his heart he knew, 

Nor ever breathed an oath, 
A milder temper had but few. 

None ever saw him wroth. 

For many years he plied the oar 

Across Rock River's tide, 
No poor went hungry from his door. 

Their needs were all supplied. 

Around his home in grandeur bold 

Broad prairies rich and fair. 
Within whose soil lay wealth untold — 

He had no miser care. 

No rood of land to call his own 

In all that vast domain, 
No selfish greed had to atone, 

Though others grabbed for gain. 

Upon the bank he cast his lot. 

Among the bluffs and sand ; 
Where a few acres once he bought. 

Now others own the land. 

The loving partner of his joys 
And children all were gone, — 

All bowed before death^s dread, pale horse, 
And left him sad and lone. 

Now oft he sat beneath an oak. 
Whose branches widely spread. 

The sun*s directer rays it broke, 
A shelter for his head. 
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And there he sat for many a day 
Within that wildv/ood home, 

And watched the merry squirrels play, 
To see the wild flowers bloom. 

And as his setting sun waxed low 
He walked without a cane ; 

Great honor crowned his aged brow, 
A city bore his name. 

He lived to four score years and ten 

With numbers added four, 
His epitaph " An honest man," 

No one should ask for more. 

Now all who saw his dying face. 
The peace that filled his mind. 

Such heavenly rapture there did trace- 
It seemed almost divine. 

Where nature's lavished gifts abound. 
Where wild flowers sweetly bloom. 

Near his loved river and the town. 
He rests within a tomb. 



TO JOHN LAWRENCE, Esq. 

PALMYRA, ILLS. 



'Sad is the tale I have to tell, 

All silent is our Sabbath bell ; 

Of preachers 'we had three oi ^o\xi, 
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Who tell us they will come no more. 
They made a strike^ have formed a ring, 
No more a free salvation bring ; 
Will not prescribe for sinful ills, 
Unless for two five dollar bills. 
It pains us much to have it said 
No more we feast on heavenly bread ; 
To feed on husks not fit for swine 
Is not quite suited to our mind. 
Nor would we like to have it told 
Salvation here is bought and sold ! 
And were those gates not left ajar 
For sinful creatures as we are ? 

Some eighteen hundred years ago 
Poor fishermen some seed did sow. 
And their loved teacher oft did say 
" Come unto roe, I am the way ; 
Come blind, come lame, whoever wills, 
Give me your hearts, not dollar bills, 
Thus shall ye know my gospel's pure 
Because 'tis preached unto the poor.'' 
'Tis said this world is very wide, 
Perhaps the good Lord will provide. 
Just four miles travel takes them there, 
A dollar a mile and one to spare. 
'Tis rather cheap wc are aware, 
'Twould hardly pay for one short prayer ; 
Their sermons must come in, I see, 
Por that they ask an extra V. 
Now don't you think it would be best 
To give the preachers little rest ? 



Though they are nought but mortal men, 
Takes lots of brains to wield the pen. 
*Tis hungry souls that they have fed, 
Perhaps we ask for too much bread. 
We like new bread and not the old, 
We like the warm and not the cold ; 
It may be that's the reason why 
They may be short and can't supply. 
Let's run our little church alone, 
I think our choir would keep in tune. 
Each Sabbath morn we'd all be there 
Right early if the day is fair. 
*Twould be some trouble to begin, — 
I fear our prayers would be too thin. 
After the people had come in 
We'd sing a short long-metred hymn, 
Then take some fellow from the crowd 
And have him read to us aloud ; 
Wait thirty minutes by the count 
To hear the sermon from the mount. 
Then read God's law and learn his will. 
And save a clean ten dollar bill. 
We'd sing another hymn and tljen 
We'd all be glad to say amen. 
What consolation it would bring 
To keep our money from the ring. 
And laugh as we went chuckling home, 
To think those strikers struck so soon. 
It has been said for want of wit 
The biter sometimes does get bit. 
Are sermons worth ten dollars each ? 
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We'd better all just go and preach, 
And leave our farms to bugs and boors,- 
Then woe be to all evil doers. 
On gospel truths our souls would feast, 
And bid farewell to grasping priests ; 
We'd tell them strictly by the letter 
Preaching is good but practice better. 



H. PRESCOTT'S TIN WEDDING. 

DIXON, ILL. 



Dear friends, we greet you with a smile, 

Here on this joyful day, 
A lonely hour we would beguile 

And drive dull care away. 

We heard this was your wedding day, 

Your wedding day of tin, 
We have come, in a jovial way. 

And brought these trinkets in. 

This is a very funny world, 
Hath much of grief and sin ; 

'Tis little that we can control 
Unless we have the tin. 

Ah ! who would like to tarry here. 

If sympathy should end? 
The journey would be sad and drear 

Without a loving friend. 
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Few are the scenes on this broad earth 

That comforteth the soul, 
Like gathering round a friendly hearth, 

Where love has the control 

Some friends we have of little worth, 
In this strange world of sin, — 

Unless we have the shining earth. 
Their friendship don't come in. 

Now if one's looking for a wife. 

And thinks of marrying. 
He'll find small comfort in this life, 

Unless he's got the tin. 

We feel contempt for those who sell 
Themselves for paltry gold, 

Love will not in their bosoms dwell, — 
It ne'er was bought or sold. 

Let others proudly walk this earth, 
And scorn the poor and old. 

We measure men by moral worth. 
Not by a purse of gold. 

Now friendship is a blessing dear, 
Rich boon sent down from heaven. 

We would express those feelings here. 
By these small tokens given. 

And may this bind like silken cord, 

That is not easy broken ; 
A kindly act, a friendly word, 

Should oft be done and spoVw^T\. 

6 
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I know your memories seek the past 

And thank the God of fate, 
To think your youthful days were cast 

In the old Granite State ; 

For there they delve among the rocks, 

Are early sent to mill, 
And gaily tend their herds and flocks, — 

Sound principles instilL 

What though we have a richer soil, 

A fairer clime to boast. 
We love the early humble toil. 

Our childhood home^ the most 

We pleasure find at every turn. 

And sorrow if we take it, 
This is a lesson we should learn, — 

This life is what we make it 



TO LITTLK DKSSA HUGHES, 

PALMYRA, ILL. 



There is a little Miss I know, 
Who dresses neat and spruce, 

Her cheeks, they have a ruddy glow. 
They call her Dessa Hughes. 

She is a modest little girl 

As I know very well. 
Her hair in ringlets, neatly curl, — 

She*n make a dashing belle. 
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And if she grows to be a maid, 

As Misses often do, 
She'll circle in a higher grade. 

And dress in green or blue. 

Perhaps some nice young gentleman 
Who has a wife to choose, 

Will wait till she is twenty-one, 
Her charms could not refuse. 

I think she'll choose a gentleman 

Who flavors not with gin. 
For if he sometimes takes a dram 

His love will be too thin. 

Some wiser things she then will know. 

Such offers to refuse. 
She will not marry one, I know. 

Who either smokes or chews. 

Her mother's health it is not good, 
She sometimes has the blues. 

She cannot do just as she would — 
Not just as she would choose. 

Now Dessa, she feels very sad 
And tries to help her mother. 

She often wishes that she had 
A sister or a brother. 

Her father likes his daughter well. 
His fields of golden maize. 

His flocks and herds in numbers swell 
And careful are his ways. 
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A farmer's life full well we know 

A busy life must be, 
In season he must reap or sow, 

Or meager harvest see. 

Her grandma in her garden works. 

Tends many a gaudy flower. 
Then to the county fair she takes 

To honor Flora's bower. 

Her grandpas they have money lent, 

And thousands left in store, 
Yet spend much time in worryment 

For fear of dying poor. 

'Tis for our health, I have been told, 
To laugh though we feel sober, 

A smiling face 's worth more than gold. 
Though age has wrinkled over. 

Now she will read these funny lines 

When I have passed away. 
She'll tell who wrote these simple rhymes, 

A lame man 'cross the way. 

And when in after years she tries 

Her children to amuse. 
Tell them how very fond he was 

Of little Dessa^Hughes. 
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TO MISS EMMA GOODRICH, 

STERLING, ILL. 



It was on a time as you shall know 

When Sterling's daughters joined together 

To ride upon the fleecy snow. 

Each gallant maid beside her lover. 

When merry leapyear's joyous tide 
Came gleaming o'er their senses early 

They wished to give the boys a ride, — 
That ancient custom prize they dearly. 

They met in consultation wise 

And calmly talked the matter over, 

" We'll take the boys by a surprise 
And leave at home our faces sober." 

At first they all were ill at ease 

Matters began to look quite blue, 
Says Jane " I'll go with whom I please, 

With me dictation will not do." 

Says Fanny " I would like to know 
What fellow you intend to take 

If you ask John there'll be a row. 
You shall not cut out me or Kate," 

Some words they had but mostly witty, 
Then quickly smothered all their pride. 

They left it to a stern committee 

With whom each bourne \a&^ ^oviJA tv^^I 
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They searched their lovely city o'er 

And spent the time from morn till noon, 

Passed many a wealthy tipplers door, 
And scorned each lounger round saloon. 

We'll have a pleasant time we know 
We know the boys they will be merry, 

No drunken ape with us shall go. 
We care not for their Tom or Jerry. 

They quickly sped o'er hill and plains. 
Made sterling's steeples soon look dim 

While Jehu held the trembling reins, 
Feared not for broken neck or limb. 

On . on they go with Gilpin speed 

Their comrades, oft they cheer with song. 

Of wind or snow take little heed 
Nor think the happy hour too long. 

Still on they go with lesser speed 
Pass many a cottage on the moor. 

Then Jehu reining up his steed 
Says " Ladies we are at the door." 

They choose a humble peasants cot. 
Away from Sterling's noise and show, 

Who asks nought but a farmer's lot. 
He early learned to guide the plow. 

Upon the Green Mount's rugged coast 
Among those lovely hills was born. 

Whose memories yet. he has not lost, — 
Those boyish scenes of early morn. 



His frieiully docnr they quickly pass 
Soon Uy each mufif and tipped by, 

More lively grow each lad and lass, 
Beams mischief from each flashing eye. 

Around they move with pleasing smiles, 
Pass many a sharp conundrum by, 

Their rougher natures do beguile 
Sing of sweet home, sweet by and by. 

Hugely the boys enjoy the fun, 
Join in the merry song or shout. 

Pass many a lively joke or pun, 
For once their mothers know they're out. 

Now swiftly round the room they whirl, 
Mock h3rmen in their^ mirth and glee, 

Then sweetly kiss the blushing girl 
Though momentary bride she be. 

They care not if the hours are late. 
Are not afraid of wind or snow ; 

Again they whirl the merry plate, 
Play blindman's bufif or domino. 

The midnight hour has come and gone, 
Their eyes are neither dull nor dim, 

No lack for either play or song, 
For a good time the girls are in. 

Now home they start again with speed. 
Dash fearless through the drifted snow. 

High mettle show the fiery steed 
And reckless homewaxd ^XdX^ %<;>. 
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With merry songs break forth again, 
Join in the chorus each his share, 

The distant echoes catch the strain. 

Come mellow through the quivering air. 

And while among the wee small hours 
Their much loved city heaves in view, 

And there amid her domes and towers 
They bade each happy swain adieu. 

Now all ye damsels far or near 
Around Rock River's ebbing tide. 

Who wish the merry lads to cheer 
Give them a jolly leapyear ride. 



READ AT H. O. B.'S CRYSTAL WEDDING. 

DIXON, ILL. 



With joy we hail your wedding day, 
Our hearts are warmly beating. 

We come our compliments to pay 
And have a merry greeting. 

'Tis pleasant to recall the past. 

As we go jogging on, 
To where our youthful days were cast,- 

That dear old childhood home ; 

To think how oft we went astray 

Of a fond mother's call ; 
Those loving mates we oft did play 

Our schoolboy days and a\V. 
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No wonder that we heave a sigh 
To old New England's shore, 

For there we felt true friendship's tie, — 
Those friends we loved before. 

We pass through many trials here, — 

It is the common lot, 
But let us keep our conscience clear 

Content with what we've got. 

Full well we know of loved ones dear. 

On memory's tablet still, 
We often shed the silent tear. 

Disguise it as we will. 

What though our life blood courses slow. 

And feeble is the call. 
Let's grow more cheerful as we go 

And have a smile for all. 

Old Time he numbers all our years. 

He deepens every line, 
And loads us with abundant cares, 

Till we our breath resign. 

We should be merry all the while, 

For merry are the good, 
We like old age that hath a smile. 

But not the surly mood. 

We will not live a gloomy life 
While we have strength to laugh, 

'Tis better than contend with strife, 
Or brood o'er wrot\^^, b^ V\a.\^. 
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May your last yean glide sweetly by, 
And love your bosoms fill, 

Nor ever blanch sweet wedlocks tie 
And never feel its chill. 



TO ELWOOD HUGHES, Esq. 

DIXON, ILU 



Ho, all ye jolly grangers, 
What is the matter now. 

Have you not all been strangers. 
The first cost of your plow. 

I'll tell it you, brave yeomen, 
Perhaps 'twill make you laugh, 

I got it from their foreman. 
Eight dollars and a half. 

Plowmakers in convention 
Care not for all your clan, 

Tis clearly their intention 
To keep their middle man. 

Now they have condescended. 
To me 'tis passing strange. 

No plows they have intended 
Should go inside your Grange. 

They love to keep you plowing. 
Though grain sells very low. 

In spite of all your vowing 
PlowB more expensive grow. 
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Their ** middies " are good fellows 
And should be let alone, 

They blow the maker's bellows 
And give it richer tone. 

The granger is a fellow, 

Who can't be bought or sold, 

Grows jolly, fat, and mellow, 
Loves fun and hugs his gold. 

Shall men who own this Nation 

Do homage, pay a fee. 
And seal their degradation 

Upon the bended knee ? 

Ye lords of all creation, 

Can you not, anyhow, 
Master your situation 

And make a simple plow ? 

Gird on your ancient armor, 
Take all your swords and spears, 

And with the forge and hammer 
Weld them into plowshares. 

Then let the plowmen grumble, 
Perhaps they'll soften down, 

They should be far more humble — 
We'll fear no " middies " frown. 
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LONE CHRISTMAS DINNER. 



Once lived an old couple whose ways were funny. 
To buy themselves bread oft had not the money. 
A prophet he was of the mild tribe of Penn, 
Who scorn the low deeds of dishonest men. 
Not in his long life had e'er wronged a neighbor, 
Content with less gain obtained by hard labor. 
Their ways were most simple, their wants were but 

few. 
Unto their own creeds lived most faithful and true. 

Well stricken in years round the grove would hobble, 

They raised a few fowls that often would gobble, 

And led them each day unmindful of labor, 

And watched them with care not troubling a neighbor. 

Oft sat side by side in their own cottage door. 

To count their bright chicks and pet turkeys o'er. 

They kept them at home with much prudence and 

care, 

Locked them in a safe room, sneak thieves they did 
fear, — 

When the sun had waxed high they both did repair 

To feed their bright pets and give them fresh air. 

The bolts were all broken, their turkeys all gone. 
For merry old Christmas they had not left one. 
Now sad were their hearts, their prospects all blasted. 
Bowed down with sorrow no breakfast they tasted. 
How lonely they felt in their ancient old dwelling, 
From thtiT sad old eyes the tear drops we welling. 
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Old Reuben he said, " Our sun sets in sorrow, 
We've food for to-day, but what for to-morrow ? 
For sixty long years we've traveled together, 
'Tis the end of my life, it is the last feather. 
Now Sophie she let her fierce passions arise, 
" I know the vile scamp, his hirelings despise," 
Then hurried away not bridling her jaw 
And thought to recover her turks by the law. 
The justice was weak, from quarrels kept 'loof, 
And thought she could hardly bring forward the proof. 
Then she walked o'er the way in great mental pain. 
Heeded not her wild words like old crazy Jane. 
It is mean, below buzzards or cattle. 
To steal from a man who has the death rattle. 
In the lone graveyard the spirits are groaning. 
For their old bones these scamps will be owning, 
'Tis a low-bred fellow, a vile, mean sinner. 
To take the last fowl from a Christmas dinner. 
There's many a low tramp in this Christian land. 
But few who would steal from a toothless old man. 
Young man, for shame, if thou hath done the deed. 
Hath robbed God's aged poor in their greatest need. 
If now I mistake, and in years you are older, 
O, shame, double shame, I will say all the bolder. 
And proud Sugar Grove, that loved, honored name, 
Shall thieve and vile rascals disgrace your fair fame. 
Who rob your orchards, your henroosts, and bees ? 
In your mid'st do you harbor a nest of low thieves ? 
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TO JONA UHL, 

DIXON, ILL. 



Our birthday pledge I now redeem. 
By sending you this simple rhyme, 

Your friendship I do much esteem 
And hope to greet you elre next time. 

When you and I were born my friend, 
'Twas in that cold, cold year sixteen, 

When spring did less enchantment lend. 
Short was the harvest, scant, and mean. 

When we recall these tender years 
And take experience for the test. 

We ne'er repaid our parents cares ; — 
A mother's love was ne'er expressed. 

The past is as a vision gone. 

Where lights and shades alternate dwell; 
With hopes and fears we struggle on ; 

Of those bright days we love to telL 

We would not live our boydays o'er, 
Again pass o'er youth's dangerous way. 

All blindly as we did before, — 
Our feet would oft'ner go astray. 

I know a sunny clime you left. 
To leave that home it was a pleasure. 

Where man of freedom was bereft — 
That dearest, sweetest, earthly treasure. 
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I lived among those green old hills. 

Where freedom's goddess loves to dwell ; 

Oppression hath no tale it tells, 

Where every breeze for freedom swell. 

This world hath often used us rough — 
With disappointment heaped the measure, 

But we were made of sterner stuff, 
Good health to us our greatest treasure. 

Of stocks and bonds let others boast 

The untold wealth their hands are grasping; 

Their prayers are nought but labor lost. 
When miser hands much gold are clasping. 

Man knows but little while below. 

Though vainly boasting loud and long ; 

Deep in i.lark mysteries may go, 
That long sought knowledge may be wrong. 

Our lives are as an open book. 

Where friends and foes alike may read, 

Where envious eyes are wont to look 
And of our faults take greatest heed. 

Our youthful mates are nearly gone — 
Are numbered now among the blest, 

While we are swiftly following on ; 
Our weary limbs have need of rest. 

Our birthdays quickly come and go. 
Old time now speeds with fleeter wing. 

Our locks are as the driven snow. 
Yet cheerful are the soughs ^^ ^vcsj^« 
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What though our herds are few and poor, 
Our coats with many colors patch, 

Though crops grow scanty on the moor, 
Yet to the poor we'll lift the latch. 

Let others spread their fame abroad^ 
In accents loud self-praise be given, 

But we will take that humble road — 
The safest, surest way to heaven. 

My friends, I bid you now adieu. 
In friendship's pledge I still shall trust, 

And hope that we may both prove true, 
And meet again among the just. 



TO WM. B. MINER, 

DIXON, ILL. 



There was a fellow in our town. 
Who tarried through the summer, 

Who daily walked our streets around — 
A kind of social bummer. 

He left a week or two ago 

Upon the light'ning train, 
He went where wooden nutmegs grow 

Without the aid of rain. 

On Californias' balmy coast 

Beside a babbling brook 
A herding sheep once was his boast, 

He used a shepherd's crook. 
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Contented is, in morals free — 

Free from the filthy still. 
Yet gold by thousands now has he, 

Made in a paper mill. 

Now he has gone to Yankedom, 
His youthful home to view. 

Enjoying all the fun he can 
'Mong friends both tried and true. 

Yes he is at his father's land, 
Stops with a yankee cousin ; 

There yankee notions have on hand 
And humbugs by the dozen. 

We love those eastern vales and hills. 
Their mountains steep and high, 

We love iheir little babling rills, 
For them we often sigh. 

Oh ! how those laughing, merry rills 
Would please a western man, 

'T would cure him of his ague chills, 
Add to his days a span. 

Our plains are wide, our soil is deep, 
Where e'er we plow or sow. 

We have no mountains high or steep. 
No mountain tips for show. 

Our eastern friends are very dear, 
Though West wc have our homes. 

We like their welcome and their cheer,- 
There rest our father's bones. 
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There are many things in Yankeedom 
Besides their springs and grasses, 

We like their snug and cozy homes^ 
We love their bonny lasses. 

Here let us speak a word or two, 
Talk fast, laugh and be merry, 

And when you have your visit through 
Start home both you and Mary. 



CAMPING OUT. 



The dog-star raged and madly ruled the day 
O'er nature's realms, with undisputed sway, 
The summer solstice many days had gone, 
The heated air had a wild fever on, 
The busy bees dared not to leave their home 
And could not work for fear of melted comb; 
The fiery gadfly, all intent for prey, 
The frenzied kine now sought the water spray. 
We left our homes, for we had little doubt 
We'd find more healthful air by camping out. 
A cool retreat, in some dark wilderness. 
Away ftom mortal ken, some wild recess. 
Its virgin air would make good appetiser. 
Our stomachs strengthen, and our noddles wiser. 
We were not sick but thought it good to drowse 
In the wild woods upon a bed of boughs. 
In nature's wilds we thought to rest our powers 
And learn her laws amid her choicest ftowtis. 
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There is no book, except the book divine, 
Like nature's, which we as high a place assign ; 
And all the wisdom taught by learned schools, 
From these two books, receive their soundest rules* 
The morn was fair, but yet the evening dew. 
Upon each blade had left a gem or two. 
** Come, hurry up, my dear, we shall be late ; " 
" What, start this early ? you are a shallow pate ! " 
Confound the luck ! which ever way we turn. 
Of woman's whims, there's always more to learn ; 
But since our dear old mother's fearful fall, 
Who takes a wife must take her whims and all 

We left our home, impatient of delay. 
Quickly we sped across the dusty way. 
The old gray mill in sweet repose we pass 
And launch our boat upon the bonny Grass. 
Like truant boys the lazy Grass that mom 
Had loitered in the pond for want of corn. 
A hale old farmer from the northern hill 
Had early rose and started for the mill ; 
His children were not left in bed to drowse, — 
All his fair daughters learned to milk the cows. 
While Dobbin jogged along the dusty plain, 
He proudly viewed his fields of golden grain. 
And thanked his God for toil in early life, 
£nough he had in store for self and wife. 
He was a jovial man with merry mood. 
Fond of a joke — to laugh it did him good. 

The dusty miller for the want of grain 
Late left his couch, not m a Yvwtsvexox^'^ n^vcv., 
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And as he started for his noisy mill, 
He saw old Dobbin coming down the hill. 
*' Ha ! ha ! old smutty, you have started late, 
An hour ago you should have ope'd the gate, 
What, sleep thus late ? you must have easy life, 
I know your pigs are fat if not your wife." 
" I'll tell you why this morn so late I sleep. 
There's not on hand a peck of corn or wheat ; 
I should have been at work an hour ago. 
There is no grist and then the water's low." 
And as we took a backward look again 
Old Dobbin stood not tethered by a rein. 
And more I think, upon some other day 
I'll take a drive and travel o'er that way, 
And shall that happy, jolly farmer sec, 
And view his home, for it must happy be. 
A wish, 'tis said, will do but little harm, 
Then will I wish for a snug little farm ; 
What's better still, a true and loving wife, 
Who'd love her home and meddle not with strife, 
At morn who would not lie in bed and drowse, , 
And take her ease, leave me to milk the cows ; 
Nor yet in parlor sit all dressed in silk, — 
Perhaps we'd have no bonny cows to milk. 

A happy home needs love to give it light, 
Such wife and home one always would delight, 
A clubroom then one would not wish to find, — 
Home would be sweeter far than casks of wine ; 
With such a home as I herein describe, 
Dogs take all else and half the moon beside. 
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I know that in the ancient books, tis said, 
That love flows from the heart and not the head, 
But that blest time, that sacred love of old 
Is gone, its place usurped by love of gold. 
'Tis selfish ends we now have most in view, 
If you have lots of wealth I'll marry you. 
Then for a happy home, farewell forever, 
Your gold may get but your affections never. 
But 1 digress, forgive me if you can; 
To tell of woman's faults was not my plan. 

Away we sped for many a weary league, 
Unmindful of the toil, much less fatigue ; 
Old Grass her banks in princely robes arrayed, 
With rainbow tints of every hue and shade, 
In fancy shades unknown before and new ; 
Rich London brown and the imperial blue. 
The lilies bowed their heads as on we went, 
With fragrance filled the air for compliment ; 
A cozy nook we sought, for rest and shade. 
Charmed by its beauty here our tent we staid ; 
High o'er our heads were royal arches hung. 
Unknown to printers or a poets tongue. 
The fragrant pines, with gladness, nod their plumes. 
Adorned the grand arcade with rich festoons ; 
No fairy land, with its enchanting bowers. 
Excel in beauty this retreat of ours. 

Our camp fire glowed with but a feeble glow, 
For want of fuel or a strong breath to blow ; 
Our food we spread beneath the shady pine, 
On humble fare we weie coxvleiiX. \.o $ixc^^. 
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By interceding much, 'tis said that Kve 
Camped out awhile when Kden they did leave. 
But never, in her most contented hours, 
Found more refreshing shade or lovelier bowers. 
How often have I wished 1 had been there, 
Seen our first parents, such a loving pair, — 
'Tis worth a journey long, o'er oceans wide 
To see a woman's wants all gratified. 

I think our mother had much t)etter wit in 
Than fall in love with satan or his Pipin. 
Were she on earth I think she'd tell us better, — 
That story told by Moses it would fret her. 
For once, I think the woman's head was level. 
She made a better bargain than the devil. 
She got a splendid farm and lots of knowledge. 
Worth more than all the grammar taught in college; 
His children he is much afraid of losing. 
While hers can have a mansion, just by choosing. 
For that rash act she did receive a pardon, 
They gave her pain and death then took her garden. 
Now Adam laughed a little in his sleeve. 
He knew 'twas a sharp bargain made t)y Eve, 
He'd looked o'er Kden's walls, thought it no harm. 
To own more land and give his sons a farm ; 
He could not sec why those vast, fertile plains 
Should not be tilled, and give his children gains. 
For his creator often told him plain 
That all was good and nothing made in vain. 
'Tis said he had a wild unworthy son, 
A tvWfu] lad, who let his temper run ; 
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The land of Nod he'd wanted all his life, 
Now sent him there to hunt himself a wife. 

Now when our dear old mother Eve was born, 

Our father must have taken chloroform. 

Ah, me ! I would not such vile nostrums take, 

To choose a wife one better be awake. 

How I digress, I'll rest my head a minute — 

A head's a head although but little in it ; 

But mine, you say, is of but little use, 

"Your rhymes are simple and much too profuse," 

Your head may be too large and mine too small; 

'T were better some had they no head at all. 

Now truth is what I'm trying now to sketch — 

Like rubber cord how fearfully 'twill stretch. 

Unvarnished truth oft needs a little spice. 

With fiction mixed, it relishes so nice ; 

This life is made of littles, this and that, 

A fond embrace and then a gentle spat. 

A fiery temper will sometimes break o'er. 

But when 'tis past, more loving than before. 

We tried to be as patient as a lamb, 

Our tent was far more fit to smoke a ham. 

If patience is virtue in that happy sphere. 

Earth's brightest saints will hardly start from here. 

It was a virtue we had thought till then 

Unknown to any, save the henpecked men. 

Bloodthirsty fiends now come to greet us. 

The noisy cricket and the gay mosquitos. 

They came in swarms, we had no screens or netting. 

Like ancient doctors famous Cot blood XsXXxw;^. 
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At early dawn, at dewy eve before, 

To lure the finny tribe we pulled the oar. 

They had some knowledge of our foul design, 

Though tempted oft, as oft refused to dine ; 

With empty stomachs every sleepy bass 

Shouts, " Pirate craft," in silence let us pass. 

Now oft we rowed the river's wide expanse, 

To pull the oar is healthier far than dance. 

And when the shadows grim were lost to view, 

We sought our tent to shun the evening dew. 

No epicure with organs all in tune 

Upon our humble fare would long commune. 

Our frugal meals, not always the same dish, 

'Twas fish and bread, and then — 'twas bread and 

fish. 
We ate our grub amid the root and smoke, — 
A crust that's burnt is seldom known to choke. 
I'll tell you now no more about our diet. 
Believe or not — ^just go yourself and try it. 
The merry birds gave thanks at every dawn. 
And broke our slumbers by their gleeful song, 
An anthem grand their cheerful voices raise. 
With songs of gratitude their Maker praise. 
Ten days we lived on fisher's humble fare, 
Ten days we breathed the healthful forest air. 
Man holds disease within his softer palm, 
And vainly seeks relief from healing balm ; 
In viands rich, disease's germs abound, 
Inn ature's wilds his power is seldom found. 
That wise command is on the statutes now. 
For health and strength, one needs to sweat his brow, 
'Mong nomad tribes sweet hea\l\\ deY\^\.s \.o d>wt>X, 
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Finds hearty welcome in the hermit's cell. 

To our retreat we bade a long farewell, 

Where rocks and owls in strange communion dwell, 

Secure from harm, unknown to hunter's ken, 

Or truant boys, and far more reckless men. 

Oh 1 home, sweet home ! there's magic in the sound. 

Contentment dwells where smiling babes are found ; 

Love worships at a pure and holy shrine, 

Scorns all deceit, its mission is divine. 



GRASS RIVER. 

TO L. HOWARD, ESQ., 

Dear Grass, I love your mirrored wave, 
When winds are hushed in caverns deep, 

Like as a saint when near the grave. 
Calm as an infant hushed in sleep. 

I love to walk, when eve draws nigh. 
Along your banks among the fern, 

And as you quietly pass by 
A lesson of contentment learn. 

I love to cross your ebbing tide. 
Your banks all lined with richest green, 

Where peasants with much wealth and pride, 
With villas fair adorn the scene. 

As mirthful fairies 'round their queen 

Oft trip the light fantastic toe. 
So modest lilies grace the scene. 

Firm anchored in iVve Aev^^^^i^^'«» 

7 
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The weary plowboy often bathes 

His fevered brow and throbbing vein, 

Fresh vigor to his limbs you give 
And nerve him on to toil agam. 

The skillful angler, with much pride, 
Surveys your bays and inlets o'er. 

Captures the wary, finny tribe, 
With lesser speed and muffled oar. 

For many leagues your waters flow. 
Their mission faithfully perform. 

The patient ox no thirst shall know, 
Though desert air and thirsty ground. 

Though through your waters do not glide 
The sailor craft or swifter packet ; 

Though fierce the storm, calm you abide, — 
'Tis said your brother makes the Raquette. 

And as you journey to the sea. 

Brother to brother's bosom pressed, — 

A heavenly home this earth would be 
If man such tenderness possessed. 

'Twas once we sailed your sluggish wave. 
Our pilot knew the channel well. 

We for the finny tribe did crave. 
That in your crystal waters dwell. 

The freshened breeze your waves did swell. 
Our craft had nothing out of joint. 

We anchord in a lovely dell 
Upon Massena's famous point. 
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Twas there we spent the noontide hour, 
Safe sheltered from the heat of san, 

And saw the larger stream devour — 
Two rivers mingle into one. 

The proud St. Lawrence hurried by, 
With ruffled face and angry mien. 

And warned us of the danger nigh 
For frailer barks and pilots green. 

Here when our fathers bent the bow, 
Your wildwoods teemed with wilder men ; 

When England's pride was humbled low 
Their campfires burned within this glen. 

I love the mountain, steep and high, 
The restless torrents tumbling o'er. 

The angry waters rushing by, — 
I love your tranquil waters more ; 

Not Scotia's braes, sweet bonny Doon, 
Not e'en the bonny banks of Ayre, 

Immortal made by poet's tongue. 
Have lovelier maids or matrons fair. 

Ah 1 who shall sail your tranquil tide. 
When time shall throw his shadows o'er, 

Or who shall till your borders wide. 

Those fields that smoothly make your shore ? 

Shall children of the manor born 
Their birthright leave for richer soil. 

Not sow the wheat or plant the corn 

Those loved homes made b^ ^^x^wx.'s. \.cs\"^ 
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Will they dweU in 9, distant zone 

Look back with sorrow, grief, and pain, 

To know that in tlieir childhood home 
They left more we^th than all they gain ? 

Oh ! sweet contept, a richer boon 
Than acr^s broad or mints of gold ! 

In humbly cot or princely home 
Your worth hath never yet been told. 



READ AT ALBERT BUTTON'S CRYSTAL 

WEDDING. 



MASSENA, N. Y. 

Dear friends in what we h^ve to say 
We have no wish to flatter; 

We heard this was yoi^r wedding day, 
And " that's just what's the matter." 

Please do not call us wild pr rude. 

Forgive us for our folly ; 
We love the paths of rectitude, 

Although we seem so jolly. 

A merry heart we don't despise, 
Or call their minds benighted ; 

'Tis better far than false replies 
Of love that's unrequited. 

Life is filled with lights and shadows, 
Joys depart and sorrows come ; 

Desert wastes and blooming meadows 
Greet us as we journey home. 
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We come to see if Father Time 
Has wrinkled o'er your faces ; 

We know yoii have improved your mindis 
By courting all the graces. 

For fifteen years husband and wife 

You traveled on together; 
Though short or long may be your life 

We wish you pleasant weather. 

You left your own dear native coast 

As Cupid had intended, 
With golden dreams your minds o'ercast, 

And westward ho ! you wended. 

Adventurers in a distant clime, 
'Mong courteous strangers dwelling, 

The land of grapes and ruddy wine 5 — 
Romantic is the telling. 

Cupid is sometimes hard to please. 

We oft have heard it stated, 
Made one to cross the raging seas 

That she be better mated. 

On Hatteras' waves by tempests tossed, 
With broken spars and rudder, 

When every earthly hope seemed lost, 
No words of fear you utter. 

Homeward again wis foiced to gO, 

Disliking rough sea faring, 
Impatient waits, for well you kitow, 

The old ship is repairing. 
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By angry waves again are tossed, 

The Gulf of Mexico ; 
The sickly isthmus then you crossed 

Where thorny Cactus grow. 

On the Pacific now you go, 

Where winds and whales were blowing, 
Carniverous monsters wait below 

Each day more hungry growing. 

Then through the golden gate you passed. 

Rocked by its gentle billow, 
Your youthful dreams are won at last — 

You found this gentle fellow. 

Kind sir, on California's plains 

You labored hard, was plucky. 
Oft over-taxed your nerves and brains, — 

For once you was most lucky. 

You struggled hard for wealth Vim told, 

For gems 'neath limpid water. 
You found one precious lump of gold. 

New England's bonny daughter. 

Loi.g as we dwell upon this earth 

A cheerful face we'll carry, 
Nor will we bid farewell to mirth, 

While lads and lassies marry. 

Our feet like rain should often patter 

Within a neighbor's dwelling ; 
With kindest words our tongues should clatter, 

Not of their faults be telling. 
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Within your home we grieve to see 
Your joys are mixed with sadness ; 

The parent birds are filled with glee 
When fledglings chirp their gladness. 

When children gather in the fold 

Contentment is abiding ; 
Affection takes a stronger hold 

Pure filial love confiding. 

These little trifles here we bring, 
Are friendships' truest token ; 

May your affections stronger cling — 
No nuptial ties be broken. 

Until our blood shall cease to flow 
We hope to greet you often ; 

'Twill cheer us as we journey through,- 
Our many cares 'twill soften. 



JOLLY GRANGERS. 



TO ELWOOD HUGHES, Esq., 

SUGAR GROVE, ILL. 



What are these grangers going to do 
Some have desired to know ? 

Have they fat offices in view 
And wish to make a show ? 
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Have they no motives now in view 

But for the public good ? 
Just vote for honest men and true 

As honest voters should. 

I'll tell you what we're going to do, 
Perhaps you'll think it strange, 

We're going to put the railroads through 
By working with the grange. 

And then we'll tell our public men, 
Made public by their gabbing, 

If they would work for Uncle Sam 
They must leave oflf their grabbing. 

W e're going to tell our congressmen. 
Though duties oft they shunned. 

To keep their fingers, if they can. 
From the contingent fund. 

We all are farmers as you know 

And have but little cash. 
We have some measures to put through 

But wish not to be rash. 

Now we do sell our beef and corn, 

'Tis little that we get, 
We're going to put more tariff on 

And pay the nation's debt. 

We have a little grain to sell, 
Would send to market straight. 

But then the truth I here must tell 
They ask too much for freight. 
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And what I wish just now to state 

To all our brother farmers, 
Is spread the granges through each state, 

No monied power can harm us. 

For president we make no boast, 

Will do the best we can, 
We'll try, no matter what it costs, 

And find an honest man. 

Then won't those salary grabbers be 

In a repentant fix ; 
The people's wrath will come, they'll see. 

In eighteen seventy-six. 

Now if out grangers keep one mind 

When in their councils met. 
We'll leave such rascals all behind, — 

That's what they'll do, " you bet." 



TO B. COLBY, Esq., 

STORM LAKE, IOWA. 



For you my pen I now employ 
And with it wish you much of joy ; 
I hear you have a baby dear, 
Entrusted to your guardian care. 
Much love, good wishes, now we send, 
His years count m.any 'fore they end. 
In raising children much we learn, 
We often get but small retuiu *, 
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How they increase our daily care ? 
What they shall eat or what they wear, 
With many faults how oft they grieve us, 
If we correct how soon they leave us ; 
And if we clothe them warm and stoga 
They calmly tell us ** you old fogy." 

This is a funny age be sure, 
So early do our youth mature, 
We hardly miss them from the cradle 
To run a bank they think they're able. 
One thing your wife had better do 
To daily make more use of you ; 
Your skill and strength you ought to lend her. 
You make a splendid baby tender, 
And then, at night, if it should wake up, 
Be sure the little one to take up. 
Don't lose your temper for it may be 
That you were once a squallid baby ; 
Just let your Yankee cousins know 
Out West is where smart babies grow. 
Our soil is rich and fertile, too. 
The crop is short if less than two. 
Though wide our plains we leave no spaces. 
But mix together all the races ; 
With French and Dutch and Swiss and Finn, 
Most Yankee, best the flavoring. 
Tell them, if it is not too late. 
We think they better emigrate. 
And leave those old ancestral vales, 
Come where they live on chicks and quails, 
Where nature lost her gushing fountains. 
Her rugged hills and craggy moMnXaAtvs. 
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Now if your babe is smooth and fair, 
Has dimpled cheeks and auburn hair, 
Then let me tell you what to do — 
Just have a little baby show. 
Let every mother, fat or thin, 
All bring their little darlings in ; 
Have some good judges, who are wise, 
Say which shall take the highest prize. 
O, 'twould delight me to be there 
And see the little cherubs fair. 
I would kiss yours and then kiss others, 
'Twould suit me best to kiss their mothers ; 
But to do that would be a sin, 
I'd fear their daddies would come in. 
FU tell you what I think they'd do. 
For umpire they'd take me not you ; 
What I say now here let it end. 
Go back I would not on a friend. 



R. CROWTY'S CRYSTAL WEDDING, 

MASSENA. 



Your friends have gathered here this night 
To celebrate your nuptials over. 

Glad that love's fetters still unite 
The farmer lad and lass as ever. 

Long live the day in mem'ry dear 

When hymen's bonds in twain made one ; 

We greet you on this twentieth year 
Of golden cycles of the ^\vcv» 
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There's health and happiness complete 
In country air and crystal fountain. 

There's peace where man and Maker meet 
In forest, field, in vale or mountain. 

The sovereign farmer owns the sod, 
Believes his country worth defending. 

Her flag, the sacred pledge of God, 
A bow of promise o'er him bending. 

There's freedom in the rural life 

Not found in guilded rank or station. 

The mission of the farmer's wife 
Is in the home and for the nation. 

Not California's mints of gold 

Or all our western gems by measure, 

Though multiplied a thousand fold, 

Could make your home a greater pleasure. 

Not in the whirl of foolish pride, 

No circles grand that wealth may move in, 
No titles high or wit beside, 

Can make home happy without love in. 

Much wealth by miser hands that's hoarded 
Oft steals away from sons and daughters ; 

A liberal hand is best rewarded, 

Better cast our bread upon the waters. 

'Tis said the matrimonial sea 

Is often rough, the current strong ; 

When breakers wild ahead we see 
We need the jolly boat along. 
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On either side the like is rare, 

Grandparents four you both are blessing, 
For you they have an anxious care, 

Their love is far beyond expressing. 

Their childhood home to mem'ry dear, 
Their youthful friends they see no more, 

Remembrance oft doth cause a tear; 
They soon will meet on the other shore. 

The noon of life with you hath gone, 

Your brows old Time hath wrinkled slightly, 

With fleeter wings he'll now move on, — 
Your setting sun, may it shine brightly. 

Your nuptial vows, the wedding ring, 

(We celebrate the happy day,) 
Accept these tokens which we bring 

And may they cheer you on your way. 

May health still hover o'er your heads, 
Those blessings rich of love and reason, 

And plenty through your fields be spread 
With every swift returning season. 

E'en as the seasons come and go 

And children's children round you gather. 

May your affections stronger grow 
And bless the day you came together. 
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TO MR. AND MRS. T. J. MARTIN. 



A thankful heart, this should be mine, 
With loving friends again to dine, 
And while a pleasant hour away 
Upon this loved thanksgiving day ; 
A day when wandering sons return 
Whose hearts with filial ardor burn. 
Vile discords all should flee away 
On each return of this glad day. 
We came your mandate to obey. 
Enjoy with you, this social day. 

Why do our thoughts stay groveling here. 
Food for these bodies to prepare ? 
Our minds should soar to realms above. 
Where dwell those friends we greatly love. 
Of other friends we now may boast. 
But their affections are not lost. 
Could they now greet us from above 
Their messages would all be love. 

Oh ! thou, from whom all blessings flow, 
Guide our frail footsteps while below, 
Not once a year a tribute pay. 
We would be thankful every day. 
A selfish heart we should not bear. 
The poor — do they not claim a share ? 
For he who only feasts his friends 
Unto the Lord no treasure lends ; 
For all those blessings he imparts 
He claims from us more liberal hearts. 
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Until our limbs refuse to roam, 
We'll gather at your quiet home, 
Nor will our feet forget the way 
While sun for us emits a ray. 
No epicure, with organs strong, 
Could feast upon such viands long. 
For dainties rich we must atone, 
All night to faintly breathe and groan, 
And dream of that dread night before, 
Of those pet chicks that cluck no more. 

May providence increase your store. 
Your garner full and running o'er, 
And health her banners o'er you spread,- 
In wisdom's paths may you be led. 
For all those blessings you receive 
To his commands obedience give. 
Nor will our hearts e'er cease to pray 
For you on each thanksgiving day. 



BEFORE THE ELECTION OF CORNELL AS 

GOVERNOR, 1879. 



Ho, ye wise men of press and pen. 
Who have more observation, 

Our politics are strangely mixt — 
What ails this Yankee nation ? 

The solid South with noisy mouth 
Will put the mudsills through, sir, 

Kind Hayes' plan not worth a can 
Of oysters, or a slew, ot. 
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Sam Tilden, still, has iron will, 

Fresh ballots by the ton, sir, 
His barrels full will take a pull 

Again for Washington, sir. 

Those brigadiers, they have no fears. 
In Congress they are puffing, sir. 

They lost their cause but make our laws 
By ballot boxes stuffing, sir. 

That rebel debt they're after yet 
And pay for all the freedmen, 

They wish for laws to help their cause, — 
That is the southern creed, man. 

The mormons they still disobey 

Are very fond of women. 
Now Uncle Sam we know he can 

Just give them all a trimming. 

Now every ism has its seism, 

As every age discloses, 
Bob Ingersol is going to tell 

All the mistakes of Moses. 

Ben Butler, he is on a spree. 

As crazy as a loon, sir. 
For governor we should prefer 

The man that's in the moon, sir. 

There is a clan who have a plan, 

And often have they said it, 
With greenbacks low pay all we owe 

And spoil the nation's credit. 
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The democrats are sly old rats, 
Are very fond of whiskey, ^ 

If at the crib they get a nib 
They would feel very frisky. 

Our western slope will soon, we hope, 
Just stop their blood and thunder. 

And frame a bill, if 'tis their will. 
All freemen can live under. 

I'll tell you, man, a better plan 

Than brawling round with Kearney, 

Improve your time, save every dime. 
You'll never want for money. 

The bold commune now sing a tune. 
One of their own composing, 

They think that they must have more pay. 
No matter who is loosing. 

They say 'tis so, our interest low. 

And w^ges they are rising. 
The foreign main must have our grain, — 

Our products are surprising. 

Now let us all both great and small. 

No matter where we be, sir. 
And all unite both black and white, 

To keep the ballot free, sir. 

'Tis sad to look in future book. 

Our constitution burning. 
Then far away o'er ocean's spray. 

Our Goddess wrapped in mourning. 
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PHILO TALCOTT, Esq. 



Dear friends, 'tis friendship brought us here, 
We came, uncalled, your hearts to cheer, 
Our kind regards and wishes pay 
On this your hymeneal day. 
We would not live for self alone, 
For miser greed we must atone ; 
While here upon this earth we stay 
Kind words, good deeds, will better pay. 
We greet you with the best intent, 
Though we invade no wrong is meant. 
And trust you will not take offense 
For all our freedom and nonsense. 
Please do not call us rude or wild, 
A cheerful face is health's own child, 
We came to tight the bridal noose. 
You know it sometimes does get loose, 
But love hath bound you firm together — 
It is the safest way to tether. 

It gives us joy, dear friends, to find 
A faithful wife and husband kind ; 
Our loving father who created 
Said every one was better mated. 
That far less sin a soul would carry. 
Than those who never dare to marry. 
Fair maidens of this faster day. 
With music cheer us on our way ; 
These amorous words are often sung, 
Ye bonny Jads, we'll marry young. 
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There is a time for all things here 

Then let us banish every fear, 

Sad, gloomy thoughts we'll give no birth, 

This one sweet hour we'll fill with mirth. 

When should we laugh, do tell, I pray, 

If not upon our wedding day ? 

'Tis hard to put our thoughts in rhyme 

While thinking of that happy time. 

Two little cherubs here we see, 
Bright pledges of your fealty ; 
And as the years go whirling by 
We'll come again, at least we'll try. 
And should we reach your friendly door 
We hope to find as many more. 
When we meet on the other shore, 
When years are numbered by the score. 
When these loved pets are old and gray, 
They'll tell of this mock wedding day. 
Now as we part our homes to view, 
Our wishes kind we leave with you. 
And ask our Father, from above. 
To guide you to the realms of love. 



TO O. F. FADDEN, M. D. 



I was bound with a tether 
Three months in cold weather, — 

Was struggling right hard for my life ; 
While windy old boreas 
Was chanting a chorus — 

Was calling quite ott ioi ywj ^l^. 
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While I dreamed of elision, 
In came a physician, 

Away went my visions of bliss. 
On my couch did I tumble ; 
As I looked at his bundle, 

Said you must take that and take this. 

When I plead a demurrer 
He told me with horror 

He'd charge just the same for a call ; 
So then I relented 
And quickly repented 

And took his quintessence of galL 

Bade me take what he gave me 
Or he could not save me ; 

I was not quite ready to go. 
My head set to whirling. 
My mind seemed to curl in. 

When I thought of the regions below. 

So pained was my glottis 

I could dance not a * shottess,' 

My limbs were as limp as a rag. 
His quinine — must take it, 
(I wish he would bake it), 

My courage began soon to lag. 

I heard the bells chiming 
And feared all my rhyming. 

Had gone with the rhymsters of yore. 
But while I lay musing, 
My past life perusing. 
My sina did most fearfuWy *cot^. 
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Ten times did McFadden 
My heart seek to gladden, 

Prescribing his health-giving pill ; 
But. my heart did not soften 
To see him so often, 

But groaned when I thought of his bill. 

Now all who are ailing 
Hang on to the railing, 

The old ship may weather the gale ; 
If your pilot is ready, 
He'll keep the wheel steady, 

And into smooth waters will sail. 



TO WM. ALDEN, Esq. 

WINTER OF 1884. 



Now really, old winter, we would like to know, 
What motive you have in heaping up snow ; 
We think you must be a vile crank or a dude 
To keep us so long in this dread solitude. 
You know we are groaning with tears in each eye 
But still you keep piling your snow deep and high. 
No one would delight your dread terrors to know 
Where schoolmarras do wallow through mountains of 

snow. 
And every fair lass with cheeks brown and sallow 
In disgust they call you a windy old fellow. 
And from their fair cheeks wipe the tears that ma; 

flow, 
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While seated in parlor expecting a beau. 
So high are the drifts that encumber the track 
We fear our school-children will hardly get back. 
Do leave us, old winter, go quickly away, 
Else not a lone flower will grace our May-day. 

A blessing you may be, 'tis said, in disguise, 
We like them much better when plain 'fore our eyes. 
With the best of intentions we know you were sent, 
But woe to the poor who buy fuel and rent ; 
Just look at the drifts that lay near our own door 
Now leave us do, for you are nought but a bore ; 
Old Boreas may come, with great fury may blow. 
But send us no more of your light fleecy snow ; 
Dear me, if your storms should much longer prevail. 
The Groundhog will save nought but whistle and 

wail; 
Wild cyclones did rage in the twelve months before 
The dread king of terrors large numbers did score. 
Now you have just given the South a cyclone 
With horrors more fearful than we have yet known ; 
Your floods with great fury dear homes swept away. 
On Ohio's bosom you, relentless, held sway. 
To use us so rough don't you think you are rude — 
You like this loving, lap-lingering latitude. 
Father Alden can scarce find his way to church 
To hear brother Robertson or elder Burch. 

Do take the thick cover from off* our pure streams, 
Too long have we feasted on bass in our dreams ; 
We long for the rice bird to hear his sweet song, — 
The soc\aLh\t robin's been absent too long. 
Oh ! do be persuaded no longer to sta^, 
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For fear you will smother bright spring on her way. 
The old farmer stands in his open barn door, 
And utters a prayer for the sick and the poor, 
And for all the needy his bowels doth yearn, 
Thanking the good Lord he has fuel to burn. 
But one harder winter had known in his life 
And that was the one when he courted his wife. 
Had he hold of old Vennor he said, with a grin, 
He'd tunnel a snowdrift and sure chuck him in ; 
And all the false prophets who boast of their brains 
He'd make them tread snow and warm up their cold 

veins. 
In words of much pitty he talks to each cow 
And fears for their food as he looks at the mow, 
Then sighs as he walks to and fro o'er the floor, — 
Ne'er will he forget eighteen hundred eighty-four. 
Old winter, we long to bid you farewell, 
We long for the cowslips that grow in the dell. 
Be freed from your mothers and mountains of snow 
When from our warm cabins we chance to go ; 
To sniff the warm breezes that come from the south 
We'd whistle a tune from both ends of our mouth. 



THE FISHERMAN'S LAMENT. 



I had a kinsman in New York, 

A funny man was he, 
He liked to laugh and give a joke, 

Fond of good compawY. 
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I oft had thought to go that way 

And give him a surprise, 
To shake his hand and cheer his way 

Once more before he dies. 

And when I reached his friendly door 

The hour was getting late, 
We sat and talked an hour or more 

Of the Green Mountain State. 

To see one from his native hills, 

Of loving friends to hear. 
His bosom with emotion swells 

And freely flows the tear. 

He seemed to live his boy-days o'er, 
His words were wild and strange, 

Told every hill, the names they bore, 
In the Green Mountain range. 

Those hills his youthful feet had trod, 
There first he breathed the air, 

And there beneath the green, green sod 
Were those he held most dear. 

Each lovely river told with caie — 
With such the State was blessed, 

Winooski's banks engraven were 
Upon his aged breast. 

He knew Vermont had valleys deep. 

Much beauty everywhere, 
Her hills were covered o'er with sheep, 

And healthy was the air. 
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I told him that on Peacham's lake 

I oft had plied the oar, 
How many a luscious trout did take, 

Filled with piscatic lore. 

Oft on Winooski's banks had strayed, 

Surveyed the gay Laraoile, 
With many speckled trout had played. 

Unmindful of the toil. 

And that I knew just when to go 

Just how to bait a hook. 
Could beat Nate Morse and Jackman too 

In any pond or brook. 

Upon Grass river's sluggish tide 

To-morrow if you will ; 
I have a boat, we'll take a ride, 

I'd like to see your skill. 

Our pilot was a granger bold, 

Was of the manor born, 
A hardy man, feared wet nor cold, 

Proud of his wheat and com. 

Upon Grass river's healthy banks, 

Had lived there all his life, 
A virtuous man who oft gave thanks ; 

Contented was his wife. 

He loved Massena as a town. 

Her famous pool siloam, 
Where invalids their health have found. 

He loved a peasant's home. 
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A fisher's luck we thought to shun 

And prove the adage vain ; 
But ere th' meridian kissed the sun 

In torrents flowed the rain. 

I had but little luck that day, 

My skill was all in vain, 
And if I ever go that way 

I will not boast again. 

Now every lusty fish he caught 

He'd look at me and grin, 
"You fished on Peacham pond, I thought, 

Why don't you pull them in ? " 

You nimrods all, who ache for sport, 

Come this way if you will, 
And with a wink he said "take note 

Don't send a boy to mill." 

I have but little more to say 

No luck I had 'tis plain, 
I'd like once more to go that way, 

That old salt try again. 

Now when we reached his home that night, 
Well soaked from heels to head, 

You would have thought to see our plight 
The fools were not all dead. 
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TO DEACON WM. H. PADDOCK. 

IDOL WORSHIP. 



Does superstition rear its hydra head, 
By ignorant fanatics still is fed, 
Who govern man by arbitrary rules, 
Unknown to reason or enlightened schools ; 
Believe that God for them made his decress 
And worship idols forged from theories, 
And mystify all doctrines not their own 
That error is a creed to them unknown. 
In winters cold remove the snow and ice — 
To please their God must make a sacrifice — 
And plunge their weak, deluded proselytes, 
Tell them in a cold bath their God delights ; 
That 'tis the only place to make a saint. 
He gives them so much zeal they will not faint. 
Ye bigots all, who think to teach mankind. 
Guard well your creeds for fear ye may be blind ! 
Ye learned all, pray tell us if you can 
Will frozen water save a soul from sin ? 
Oh, Lord, if such a creed should ere be mine 
Pray send me to a warmer, sunnier clime. 
Where streams through icy fetters do not flow 
And man thy great commands may better know. 
But if I must and tis thy righteous will. 
Oh give me strength to bear the icy chill ! 

Say, is it water that converts the soul 
And brings us sinners to the gospel fold? 
In honesty I try to read God's Xavi 
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And from the words all my conclusions draw, 

The dying thief upon the cross, we read, 

For water then he had but little need. 

Our Savior says, is not the record good, 

"Nought else will cleanse but 'tis my flowing blood.** 

Hath man no reason, are his brains in vain ? 

The good book tells us, is it not made plain ? 

Water is water though not full the pail 

And self-made theories do sometimes fail. 

'Tis not the body that we fain would, scrub 

And conscience tells us just the place to rub; 

You love the brook, I to the font incline. 

Your conscience is at rest, and so is mine. 

We need no priest to tell us the right way 

Though I am but a fool I need not stray. 

Forgive me now, dear brother, if you can, 
'Tis little that I know of God*s great plan. 
My mind for knowledge now doth greatly burn 
But not from wild fanatics would I learn ; — 
From God's own Book I'd learn his sovereign will 
And pray with love for all my bosom fill 
We know he sees into our inmost hearts 
And knows our motive ere the impulse starts. 
And though our creeds do not quite all agree 
Sees good in you and some, I hope, in me. 
But if we're doomed to dwell in dark despair 
'Tis God's just will, not man, that sends us there. 
Pray pardon these emotions of the soul ; 
Our thoughts we have them in but slight control. 
And if the creed is wrong that I pursue 
May God forgiY^ and you forgive me, too. 
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I sometimes think (if wrong would be forgiven) 
That water will not ope the gate to Heaven. 
Fain would I say to every son and daughter 
His blood will cleanse but not the icy water. 



TO E. A. HOWARD, 

SPARTA, WIS. 



We know that Wisconsin is proud of her plains. 
Her forests of pine and her rich golden grains ; 
To view her proud cities much pleasure one takes. 
That rest on her bosom from center to lakes. 
Rich harvests doth bless the proud sons of sweet toil 
As they gather the fruitage that burdens the soil. 
The turtle dove coos in her warm, sunny vales, 
While pleasure reposes mid bevies of quails ; 
Sweet hope is delighted o'er acres of corn. 
Bright sunbeams of glory the future adorn. 
Now commerce doth leave at each station a car 
Rich laden with products from climates afar. 

The East may be girded with mountains of stones. 
Much love do they cherish for their father's bones; 
The father of lakes round her border laves. 
Her east sea with fury oft lasher its waves. 
Who dwell on her prairies nurse not their warm veins* 
Health takes her siesta upon her broad plains. 
Her maidens shall wear a fresh rose on ea^h cheek 
And beauty shall bear her bright laurels more meek. 
All of her fair daughters m iowY at l^cvx ^^^xicvsx 
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Shall bless their loved homes with a good wife and 

mother. 
Both husband and wife in each other confide, 
O'er life's stormy sea their bark safely guide ; 
Though waves may beat high and winds fiercely blow 
Their homes will be happy where virtue doth flow ; — 
Where temper may flash in the journey of life 
Love should be the umpire 'twixt husband and wife. 
Her loved sons shall excel where others may fall, 
Their honors bear meekly in class room and hall. 
Their children may dwell in the fast growing west 
The home of their childhood in memory shall rest, 
And proudly will tell as they journey along 
Of her bright sunny vales and praise her in song. 

If liberty faints from the flow of her veins 
Again shall your sons wipe away all the stains, 
Nor will they forsake her when reeking in gore ; 
To save her proud banners their blood freely pore. 
When time shall unfold the vast future afar 
And centuries unload from her o'er laden car. 
Still patriot blood shall flow through her warm veins 
And liberty's banner wave o'er her broad plains. 



PMRT III. 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



THE NATION^S CENTENNIAL. 

1876. 



This is a famous year to tell 
Among the noble and the free, 

It is the great centennial, 
The nation's joyful jubilee ! 

A hundred years have passed away 
And all those honored fathers gone, 

Yet brighter is the nation's day 
And freer is her prose and song. 

Though dead, they speak in loudest tones, 
No limb from freedom's tree shall fall, 

Tyrants were made for other zones. 
Let cowards heed the despots' call !^' 

Does freedom's fires burn weak and low. 
That boon from noble sire to son ? 

Does there not come a thrilling glow 
From Shilo's dead and Antieta.va.^ 
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Has not Columbia's blood been spilt 

On many a gory battlefield, 
And hoary traitors, steeped in guilt, 

By patriot hands been made to yield ? 

A thousand years ! what seer can tell 
And count the fearful numbers down, 

When shall be heard the mournful knell, 
And all Columbia's freedom gone ? 

Now peace reigns o'er the tented plam 
And proudly waves her banners high ; 

Her foes are numbered with the slain. 
No more is heard war's battle cry. 

With pride we bless the glorious fame 
Of Lincoln, freedom's noblest son, 

And place on high his honest name 
Beside th' immortal Washington. 

He spake, and lo I a dusky race 
Sprang from oppression's baleful care. 

In freedom's halls now find a place ; 
No slave now breathes Columbia's air ! 

And ev'ry tyrant's lifted hands 

Are palsied, and we fear no foe ; — 

Not England's servile, hireling bands, 
No savage tribes, or Mexico. 

From East to West the greeting comes 
That peace in all our borders reigns ; 

Old Bunkerhill and Lexington 
Break forth in merry, joyous strains. 
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Now genius rides with magic speed 

Upon the car of intellect, 
Devours with ever hungry greed 

What fame or folly may direct. 

And science rears heir temples high 
Now bids her votaries all obey; 

The forked lightning leaves the sky 
And dare not her commands delay. 

Religion strides with giant pace, 
No more by superstition wrecked, 

Freedom of thought now gives our race, — 
No more she dwarfs the intellect. 

With pride our freemen now look back, 
Upon our banners find no stains; 

There's glory in the beaten track, — 

'Tis freedom's blood that fills our veins ! 

No North no South will we now know, 

A welcome heritage for all ; 
Our country's love on all bestow, 

And help a brother if he fall. 

Still freedom's bird shall perch upon 
Our banner, emblem of the free. 

Bless generations yet unborn 
Down to our last posterity. 

Excelsior shall our motto be. 
And union still our countersign ; 

We'll spread our tents from sea to sea 
And worship at sweet freedom's shrine. 
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THE POWER THAT LEADETH ME. 



There is a power that leadeth me, 

A hidden power I do ncjt see. 

It whispers as I pass along 

And cautions when my feet go wrong ; 

It seems that power must be a friend — 

Would guide me safely to the end. 

Oft in a lone, unguarded hour 

I feel the tempters baneful power. 

My mind with evil thoughts doth fill, — 

Am nearly yielding to his will. 

I seem to hear a warning voice 

" Be cautious how you make your choice." 

That power, it seems, must be a friend, 

His greater knowledge fain would lend. 

When dangers thicken o^er my way, 

I mingle with the vain and gay 

And list to some sweet sirens song, 

Who^d joy to see my feet go wrong ; 

I see a taper's feeble ray 

That lights me to a better way ; 

A guardian angel it may be. 

That hidden power that leadeth me. 

Shall man thus heedlessly advance 
Give God no praise but all to chance. 
Hew a new path, an easy way, 
Rather than his commands obey ? 
Can airy flights of human mind 
Leave this vast wisdom all behind ? 
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Is there not in the human mind 

A light there placed by hand divine ? 

And if its guidance we obey 

Our feet would never go astray. 

Oh ! feeble man, can you despise 

The wisdom that hath made you wise 

And run the risk of future woe, 

By teaching creeds you do not know ? 

Tell us Christ's teachings are not true 

Believe the dogmas taught by you ? 

Will Go4 ignore his ancient plan, 

Learn wisdom from his creature, man ? 

Let's such vagaries put aside. 

The Bible is a safer guide ; 

And learn humility and love 

To man and to the courts above, 

And follow in the way that's given — 

The only path that leads to heaven. 



MALEVOLENT PASSIONS. 



PRELUDE. 

Oh man, what horors round thy pathway spread ! 
Not holy, but on dangerous ground you tread. 
You tramp on vipers, or with vipers stay ; 
Not angels wise, but passion leads the way ! 
To habit slaves, which ever way you take, 
Awrecked abode or firm foundations make. 
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Blind zeal for reason often guides the helm, 
Sees not the danger till the ship's o'erwhelraed. 
'Tis not the purpose of my feeble pen 
To tell the virtues, but the faults of men ; 
And if my muse to haunts of vice should go, 
Some light would shed where waves of darkness flow. 

SUPERSTITION. 

Dread Superstition, loathsome, hated thing ! 
To your dark ways I can no tribute bring. 
Thou base deciever of the human race ! 
Not one redeeming trait in you I trace ; 
To your abodes my muse disdains to go. 
Insulted feels when urged to stoop so low. 
Dark mystic tyrant of untutord minds. 
Who dwells in caves of pestilential winds. 
Insidious foe, you slumber not nor sleep, 
Whose trembling vassals your dark secrets keep. 
You flourish most in dark, benighted lands. 
Your rites enforced by cruel, bloody hands ; 
In every clime your worshipers abound. 
Great Caeser's fame such cohorts never found ; 
In temples high proclaim your creeds aloud. 
By mystic rites deceive the gaping crowd ; 
Like noxious weeds, that richer soil doth know. 
Where one is plucked a score spring up and grow. 

IGNORANCE. 

Gaunt Ignorance, thy nursing mother true. 
Her darling child, she often fondles )'0u ; 
Hatched from her ill-begotten, sickening spawn. 
Brought forth a monster that should ne'er been born. 
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Concieved in guilt from some vile slattern's loins, 
From Satan's mint, one of his basest coins ; 
Vain Selfconceit thy bloated brother, too. 
This earth hath little need of wrecks like you. 
A happier race, but for thy presence here ; 
Who little knows, but little doth he fear ; 
A noisy mouth shows lack of wit and brains. 
An empty head no honored laurel gains. 

BIGOTRY. 

Blind Bigotry, I loathe to speak thy name ! 
Behind your zeal you seek to hide the shame ; 
Audacious hag, a selfish, bloated elf. 
Who sees no good in any but herself; 
Your followers prophetic words expound. 
In mysteries deep the hidden things have found. 
And knowledge give to mortals here below, 
What seraphs high have long desired to know ; 
Think God reveals to their most honored minds 
His secret thoughts and all his vast designs. 
Fresh beams of light their zealous bosoms learn 
And kindly tell us when this earth shall burn. 
When time shall with his ancient fathers sleep. 
When sun and moon shall glow with fervant heat. 
Explore the pit in which vile sinners fall. 
And learn the number of each culprit's stall ; 
Great wisdom have from your own selfish view. 
Stale dogmas teach and think them coined by you. 
Ye think to lift the vail from mysteries sought 
And worship creeds that you yourselves have wrought. 
In your researches tell us if you find 
A limit to the great creative mind •, 
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A little light 'tis said is dangerous gains 
Where selfconceit is oft mistook for brains. 
Blind guides ye are, who unknown seas explore, 
No warning take from wrecks along the shore. 
Oh foolish man, poor weak, deluded man ! 
Think you can fathom the Creator's plan. 
When in your simple minds perfection greet, 
In quaint disguise oft enters selfconceit ! 
Perfection is a plant of heavenly birth. 
That does not bear transplanting to this earth. 
Where selfish ends contaminate the ground. 
Where prophets false and bigots wise are found. 
Bold science yet hath never told us here 
The mysteries half of this frail, mundane sphere ; 
Man need not always delve on baser ground. 
On knowledge's tree much sweeter fruit is found. 
Cisterns we make, from useless lumber hew, 
That hold our creeds but no refreshing dew ; 
Enthusiasts for every view we take. 
The wildest creed some proselytes will make. 

SCEPTICISM. 

A sceptics wreath we have no wish to wear, 
Believe in answer to enlightened prayer. 
But not in every simple, foolish whim. 
That selfconceit doth bring or nescience dim. 
Believe God's word inspired from realms above 
And bless the son for his redeeming love. 
What little knowledge we have here obtained 
From sad experience it was mostly gained. 
Pure, simple nature is too simple far, 
/ fain would soar beyond the faintest star, 
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And leave the garbage of this tottering sphere, 
For superstition reigns, untranield here. 
Vd view the halls where architects design, 
Where infant worlds commence to measure time, 
Where planets huge from crucibles are wrought. 
And lesser orbs into existence brought ; 
Where aged worlds in broken fragments lay 
Mid burnt-out suns, that once were orbs of day ; 
Where skillful pilots, learned in waves of space. 
Guide infant spheres, their orbits plainly trace, 
Who search for worlds, that long have left the track, 
That angel bands are daily bringing back. 
And guiding planets, reckless, from their birth, 
That fain would crush this feeble, puny earth. 
Desist, my muse, youVe soaring far too high, 
Those truths sublime are not for mortal eye. 
Religion lifts to purer, holier thought, 
From mortal clay are future angels brought. 
Sweet inspiration faintly doth reveal. 
Our journey here is but to test our zeal. 
Imagination strides o'er fields too vast 
For human minds or intellects to grasp. 

REVENGE. 

Oh sweet Revenge ! sweet to disordered hearts. 

No vice so low but fears your hellish arts. 

An odious despot o'er poor, weak human minds. 

There is no limit to your base designs; 

In private ways, in public walks are found. 

Scourge to yourself, your anger knows no bound ; 

A viper dread into the bosom pressed, 

Where poisoned fangs are not a welcome guest, 
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Who harbors once will harbor not again, 
A wound, though healed, oft gives the bearer pain. 
Thou dread destroyer of sweet peace below, 
Man hath no meaner or insidious foe ; — 
A secret fiend to hellish deeds inclined. 
Thrust from the pit, too vile for fiendish mind, 
Who gives thee home no happy home shall know;- 
In fallow fields the basest seed doth sow. 

DECEIT. 

Base born Deceit, traducer of mankind. 

Your greatest care your many faults to blind, 

III day for earth when thou, miscreant, was born, — 

A flatterer's tongue, by all despised with scorn ; 

A warmer greet with smiling visage wise, 

Some purpose hath ; friendship needs no disguise ; 

An honest tongue needs little oil to wag, 

Truth should be welcome though the accents drag. 

Thou base deciever of unguarded hearts, 

Yourself deceived by your low subtle arts, 

Who greets you once dislikes a second dose, 

His nasal organs you disgust the most. 

Your gauze robes need no detective minds, 

A weaker brain reveals your base designs, 

Your faultless face, more fit for angels wear. 

Your poison tongue, — let absent ones beware. 

Conceited hag, to morbid dalliance given. 

Like ancient plagues, meaner than all the seven. 

THE TONGUE. 

Thou great revealer of the thoughts of man, 
Though wisely hung, much good or evil plan, 
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Oft warbling praise, like drips of honey flow, 
Or scatter seed from scandals' fruitful bough. 
Born to amuse, thou never yet was tamed, 
Of virtues boast or feast on deeds of shame. 
In pulpit high, in rostrum most admired. 
Rich gift by goodness given, by all desired. 
Where gossip leads, stale tales too oft are told; 
When truth takes leave creduHty grows bold ; 
Who listen long unto your warbling tones 
Must be a stoic else is filled with groans, 

ENVY. 

Envy we dread, too vile a fiend for earth, 

The lower realms disdain to claim thy birth ! 

A sick'ning tyrant, o*er the will of man 

No peace you give but evil only plan ; 

A moody misanthrope within the brain, 

Who covet laurels won by other's fame, 

A valient leader in a camisade. 

Viler the deed greater the zeal displayed. 

You feast on morsels fit for hellish brood. 

Vile calumny thy sweetest, daintiest food ; 

Too rank a nostrum for the health of man, 

A leader base, no good but evil plan. 

A cheerful spirit sickens in such soil. 

The fruit that ripens gives much sleepless toil; 

A contraband without one legal claim. 

Despised by all, foe to a goodlier name ; 

A fearful tempest rages in thy breast. 

Who harbors thee will know no peaceful rest. 
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AVARICE. 

Blind Avarice, your greedy, grasping maw, 
From filthy pools rich sustenance doth draw. 
Your haggard brow, ill shaped by coarser food, 
Loud mouthed when asking alms for others good. 
When charity her willing aid extends, 
Would grasp the morsel from her liberal hands; 
Your outer walls, whitewashed, attractive seem. 
But vilest passions hibernate within ; 
Decoctions vile would give a weaker brain, 
Make maniacs if but a sixpence gain ; 
Who doth explore your arid, niggard soil. 
Much wealth may gain that ill repays his toil. 

INTEMPERANCE. 

Intemperance, thy slimy, snakey head 
With vile decoctions now art freely fed, 
In dark abodes, secure from beams of light. 
Your victims feast to form an appetite ; 
In slums of vice through filthy gutters crawl. 
Your orgies hold amid a drunken brawl. 
None but the reckless dare to stoop so low, 
To your vile dens where basest reptiles grow. 
A treacherous servant and a fearful guest. 
Would rob an infant at its mother's breast ; 
Conceived in guilt, by monsters nursed below. 
Their impress left upon your haggard brow ; 
Too vile a fiend with mortals weak to dwell, 
Too foul a scourge for any place but hell. 
There's not a vice in all the list of crime 
But what doth fatten on youi filthy slime ; 
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A sly reducer of the strongest will, 
With nostrums vile their craving stomachs fill. 
Fair virtue shrieks when near your foul abode — 
To shun your presence takes another road. 
From niggard hearts no conscience doth arise, 
Who feast on other's toil, their own despise. 
How long, oh earth, shall justice cry in vain ! 
How long shall brothers' toil be brothers' gain ! 
How long shall mercy veil her face for shame, 
See widows mourn and orphans plead in vain ! 
Is not the maxim true and governs all, 
Who digs a pit, himself therein shall fall ? 

PRIDE. 

For ornament Pride takes the scantiest gains, — 
Where wit is scarce oft scarcer are the brains. 
Dread tyrant o'er the human mind and will, 
An empty head with vanity doth fill ; 
When wealth bows at thy fascinating shrine 
Your despot laws control the weaker mind. 
Your gauzy robes deceptive are and bold. 
Where baser metals often pass for gold. 
When fashion rules small pity doth she lend, 
A foe to some, to some thou art a friend. 
Meek poverty disturbs her peaceful breast, 
Then envy soon becomes a welcome guest. 
When fashion guides and holds the trembling reins 
A wrecked abode doth oft reward her pains. 
Frowns at discretion and at prudence jeers. 
Thinks them but infants in their tender years. 
Indignant feel, when warned by those who know 
That danger lurks where folly's bte^ixes blo^ . 
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From dizzy heights your votaries often fall 

And are compelled to quaff full draughts of gall ; 

Who takes a passage on your gilded car 

Must hold the brakes else he will ride too far, 

And if Conceit or Fol y guide the train 

Some knowledge of himself, though late, may gain. 

CONCLUSION. 

Why should I longer delve in vales so low 
That nought but thorny brambles grow ? 
Where straggling sunbeams loathe the sick'ning spray, 
Where virtue sighs when passions throng the way ? 
Fair plains I'd seek that healthy streams divide, 
And lovely flowers their petals open wide, 
Where inspiration gilds dark reason's throne. 
Enlightens minds that knowledge less hath known ; 
Where pity oft her soothing aid doth lend 
When slander blasts an honest name or friend. 
Father of light ! O haste the joyful day 
When passions /ile shall all be swept away ! 
When crime shall cease and wranglings all shall be 
Dissolved in love, to fellow man and Thee. 



VISION OF THE JUDGMENT. 



'Twas in the witches' gleeful hour. 
As tolled the solemn midnight bell, 

When o'er mankind they have more power, 
Id restless slumber then I fell. 
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In surfeiting, somewhat o'ercharged, 
• With viands rick had been too free ; 
Capacities should be enlarged — 

When cooks grow wanton slumbers flee. 

I saw a throne of burnished gold, 
With ivory, precious stones inlaid, 

Such splendor earth could not behold, 
Haloes of glory round it played. 

It seemed to be the last dread day. 
As near the judgment seat 1 stood ; 

Earth's countless millions now obey 
And hear their sentence, bad or good. 

First millions vast passed swiftly on, 
Their tiny little wings how fleet ! 

Like thoughtful birds for climates warm. 
They paused not at the judgment seat. 

Such melody man never heard. 

Their voices blended O how sweet ! 

My very inmost soul was stirred ; 

Their happiness seemed most complete. 

And as they passed, some forms I knew — 



Dear playmates of my childhood days 
Who early baile the world adieu, 

No curse of sin had marked their face. 

Next came a clan in splendor dressed, 
A rich reward they did expect, 

They came alone, not with the rest. 
And said, " Are we not thine elect." 
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" Ere the foundation of the world, 
Wise laws you made to govern man, 

To those decrees we firmly hold, 
Some must be saved and some be damned." 

" Think you a soul was ever made 

On purpose for eternal woe ? 
That would be stealing satan's trade. 

No justice love or mercy show. 

" Oh ! foolish souls ! could you not see 
That could not be the Father's plan ? 

'Twould fill him with depravity. 

Worse then was ever known by man." 

And then he gave a look severe. 
His countenance, I marked it well, 

"That doctrine is not current here 
'Tis worth a premium down in hell." 

Next came a form with cleric glow, 
** We taught the only way to God, 

We once removed the ice and snow 
And plunged believers in the flood." 

" But now we have a little font 

Back of the pulpit, just below. 
Where we baptize the proudest saint, — 

Improvement is the rage, you know. 

When at thy table we came round, 
'Twas water deep we made the test. 

No sprinkled head we let commune, 

(But then we prayed (iod save the rest.)" 
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" You dipped them in a stagnant tank 
And left my healthy babbling brooks, 

Then ask a loan from heaven's bank ! 
Is that found in the sacred books ? 

*' We taught your blood must be applied 
To save the guilty soul from sin ; " 

" Some faults you have," the judge replied ; 
" Saint Peter you may let them in." 

Then came a pilgrim gray and old. 
With wrinkled brow and visage thin, 

Firm in his hand he bore a scroll 

And vainly thought 'twould take him in. 

He was a man I once had known. 

Had lived quite near the raging sioux ; 

He had a creed he called his own. 
No other doctrine ever knew. 

" What have you there," the judge exclaimed, 
" It is my chart please look it through, 

I drew a plan, it formed a chain, 
I think it lacks a link or two." 

" I lived two thousand years ago. 
Predicted when this day would come 

And set the time as you must know : 

You must have told your prophets wrong." 

" Now listen, judge, to what I say 
Your book I read by day and night, 

I think you have mistook the day 
For surely I must have been right." 
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I saw them pass more hast'ly by, 

Loud were their groans, great were their fears, 
While Satan's car v/as passing nigh, 

Freighted with orphans' bitter tears. 

Then southward, as in sultry days 
Dark angry clouds obscure the sun, 

A multitude then met my gaze. 
Of downtrod bondmen moving on. 

Their foreman was an aged man 

Who spake with faltering, stammering tongue 
He seemed the patriarch of the band ; 

The year of the jubilee they sung. 

Their frames were scored in furrows deep, 
Huge, ugly wounds their limbs had borne, 

Made by the heartless drivers whip, 
Or by their savage hounds were torn. 

They came with meekness bowing low ; 

With uncouth gestures slowly said, 
" Man claimed to own us while below. 

It was a fearful life we led. 

" E'en in the churches some were found. 

The pulpit had an ecjual share, 
Said you decreed we should be bound 

And never breathe sweet freedom's air." 

" Though you received earth's bitter things 

But few have had a harder lot ; 
You now shall reign like queens and kings, 

A richer portion few have got." 
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Next came a form all dressed in blue, 
Fresh from the fields of mortal strife, 

Ix)ve for his country had in view, 
To save her freedom, lost his life. 

His step was firm his visage bold. 

His face was ruddy, all aglow. 
He said, " We charged their strongest hold, 

I fell, but vanquished was the foe." 

" I died a ruined world to save. 
My blood was shed for bitter foes. 

You gave your life to free the slave, 
And free them from their earthly woes." 

Then not another word was said ; 

It was a joyful siglit to see — 
A crown was put uf>on his head 

By the sweet goddess Liberty. 

Then came a form more thinly clad. 

His vestments worn though white and clean, 

Earth's comforts 'twas but few he had. 
Dame fortunes gifts were far between. 

'' I lived within a humble cot 

Upon a barren, rocky moor. 
Scant sustenance was all we got. 

My parents both were lame and poor. 

I was their eldest, only boy. 
My sisters numbered half a score. 

There all my time I did employ. 

Few friends we had for we were poor. 
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I knew 'twould break my mother's heart 
To leave them struggling there alone, 

I staid and tried to do my part — 
My conscience bade me stay at home. 

My sisters left us one by one, 
Nipi)ed in their early, youthful bloom, 

Ix)nely but sacred was that home, 
Near was my sires and sisters tomb. 

For seven long and weary years, 

Her days were filled with pains and sighs, 
I left that home with many tears 

After my mother closed her eyes. 

1 struggled on awhile on earth. 
My vitals by consumption worn. 

Inherited from parents both ; 
Within that cot I died alone." 

His story told with pathf>s mild. 
Oft from h'\H eyes would drop a tear ; 

The judge looked down and sweetly smiled, 
** 1 think your title must be dear." 

A rushing wind came as he spoke, 
Millions on millions now were seen, 

Their clashing wings my shunbcr broke ; 
I woke and fotmd it but a drearn. 

I placed my hand upon my head, 
Was filled with wonder and surprise. 

And thought I surely must be dea«l^ - 
I hardly dared to ope my eyes. 
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My blood like torrents wildly flew, 
My senses gave but flickering gleam, 

Soon found 'twas mortal breath I drew 
And that a vision I had seen. 



OGALALAH. 



There was a lad I have in view, 

A farmer's son, who hardy grew, 

A favored one around whose head 

Dame fortune's richest gifts were spread. 

His youthful days, in boyish pranks, 

Were spent along the river banks, 

Where the Grand river rushes o'er 

Huge rocks, near the Canadian shore. 

Many a rodent there he caught, 

Fond of the pennies, which they brought. 

The river it went laughing by 

And merrier grew, as waves ran high ; 

Loudly it blew its mournful horn, 

Warning to give before a storm. 

And miles away from either shore 

They told the weather by its roar. 

And farmers for the coming day 

Were warned when to secure their hay. 

Millions of fishes went that way 

In search of food within the bay, 

And epicures along the line 

On dainty morsels oh >NOw\d &vcv^. 
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The finny tribes were not his boast, 
He loved the fields of grain the most. 
No ready wit a joke to turn, 
Was slow of speech and hard to learn. 
But long retained the knowledge sought, 
A truthful lad, by all was thought. 
When but a boy 'twas often said 
Too bashful was to court a maid. 
Yet deep within his bosom's core 
Were strong affections bubbling o'er. 
His wildest passions long would sleep, 
Like troubled waters, smoothe when deep. 

When to firm manhood he had grown. 
To that glad day he called his own. 
He left the old paternal fold 
And sought the newer fields of gold ; 
There delved among a motly crew 
Where fortunes made were small and few ; 
In vain he searched the mountains o'er, 
Small were the lumps he found of ore. 
Auriferous streams and banks he scanned. 
And washed the gold from mountain sand ; 
First to the mild old chief he went, 

• Who freely gave him his consent ; 
In council wise, his braves obeyed 
And sanctioned all their sachem said. 
Full many a maid bronze and brunette, 
On him, their amorous eyes were set. 
No trull could ever win his heart. 
He scorned their vile deceitful art ; 
Though of that age youtVi Vva.v^ tvo tieed 

Of whip or spur for nature* s ^Xee^. 
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Among the Indian maids he knew. 

Was one who bore a lighter hue, 

A royal lass, whose richer blood 

Through many a chieftan's veins had flowed, 

An only child, last of the race, 

In which their royal line could trace. 

Ogalalah was the maiden's name. 

Whom many a brave had wooed in vain ; 

Though but a wild untutored maid 

The rules of chastity obeyed, 

As coy and timerous as a brood 

Of pheasants, in their native wood, 

So perfect outlined was her zone. 

Like skillful artists' sculptured stone ; 

Her lighter hair in ringlets fell 

And dimpled cheeks their beauty tell ; 

Blessed with a melting telltale eye. 

The low and vile would pass them by. 

Like smothered fire but slight concealed, 

Its hidden power itself revealed. 

Marked ardent passions on her face 

Where shame had never marked a trace. 

A pure and warm confiding heart 

In which deception formed no part ; 

A cooler head would make advances. 

So soft and loving were her glances. 

Oh ! tell me not the untutered mind 

Is not as loving, true, and kind, 

As where there's more deceitful eyes. 

Or less enduring, weaker ties. 

He was not blind to sucVv \2x^ c)cva.\to& 

And Jonged to clasp Vier m Yv\"& a.\\s>& \ 
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Bright was the picture that he drew, — 

A chieftain be, full well he knew, 

Within whose loins he fain did see 

A lineal race of high degree; 

For many years a sachen) true 

Would proudly bear the lineage through, 

A powerful scepter he would wield 

And haughty tribes to him must yield. 

Were not hymeneal joys as sweet 

As where vain pride and fashion meet ? 

Would love not shed as pure a glow 

As where they ornament for show ? 

A noble work would it not be. 

To teach the true Christianity ? 

And elevate a darkened race, 

And find among Christ's lambs a place ? 

Into their cabin oft he strayed 

To breathe his love unto the maid ; 

Amid the balmy, moon -lit bowers. 

Spent many happy, leisure hours ; 

When by some lucky chance they greeted 

Their hearts would fuse like metal heated. 

And time rushed by like rapid water 

When with the old chiefs lovely daughter. 

When love is o'er our senses stealing 
*Tis said there is a tender feeling ; 
We make but little use of reason, 
For to oppose would seem like treason. 
Love's god is blind, 'tis often stated, 
And does not get us rightly mated. 
If his bright godship shouVd av^ak^ti 
And see the matches he is inaV\w%, 
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He would exclaim with much surprise, 
" I'd rather be without my eyes." 

And when he spake a loving word, 
Her very inmost soul was stirred ; 
If from her presence he had gone 
She seemed to be too much alone. 
'Neath nature's arches formed of boughs, 
Their hearts in wedlock did espouse ; 
And when his bride promised to be, 
She trembled like the aspen tree, 
When winds are hushed, and all is still, 
When leaflets flutter by the rill; 
And when more loving words he spoke. 
His frame shook like the sturdy oak. 
When fitful gusts come rushing on, — 
The prelude of the wilder storm. 
Their pledges gave most firm and true. 
Then sealed them with a kiss or two. 
Kisses are known as legal tender 
But often dear unto the vendor; 
It has been said by those more sage 
That they do not improve by age. 
But I do not with them agree. 
They always tasted good to me. 
But I digress, forgive my folly, 
My thoughts should be more melancholy. 

When to her lonely sire they went. 
And he, reluctant, gave consent, 
( His darling daughter was his all ) 
He feared some evil would befall. 
A whispering spirit seemed \.o s^j^ 
"I fear your child w\\\ twe \\ie d-vj^^ 



But when she plead with plaintive tones 
His blessing gave with many groans ; 
Her heart had no deception known, 
First-love, 'tis said, doth deeper burn. 
Unto his home her lover sped, 
Would soon return, for so he said, 
And then, with garlands for her brow. 
They soon would seal their sacred vow. 
Believed his promise, when they part. 
Was sacred to her bleeding heart. 

His parents wept at his return 

And joyed to see their long lost son. 

His manly form, his noble mien, — 

His doting parents grew more vain. 

His mother whispered, which was true, 

"A blooming lass here waits for you, — 

A virtuous maid, her parents' pride, 

We wish that she may be your bride ; 

Your parents both are growing old, 

Here you will gain more shining gold ; 

When here on earth our work is done, 

Our acres broad will give our son." 

With him she pleads with tearful eyes. 

Such offers he should not despise. 

These words he cherished in his heart, 

Of his first love dare not impart ; 

Such arguments were brought to bear 

He fell into the tempter's snare, 

And broke the promise he had made 

With his most faithful Indian maid. 

His helpmeet now he qmckly foviud, 

Though conscience gave a mwXXetvci^ ^ontcv^. 
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And oft doth him this dream alarm 
'* You broke a heart to gain a farm." 
Dread memory now doth sadness bring 
Like painful thorns that bleed and sting. 
A generous heart he hath, 'tis said, 
Orphans hath clothed, the hungry fed, 
And charity he doth extend 
Ahke unto a foe or friend. 
Not famished orphans, fed or clothed, 
Not lengthy prayers or goods bestowed. 
Nor gold to feeble churches given, 
Can buy a humble seat in heaven. 
Though many years have come and gone 
And peace dwells in their quiet home, 
These thoughts his wife still doth impart 
" I got his gold but not his heart." 

Among the bluffs in a ravine 
His faithful maiden may be seen, 
Still breathes a plaintive, mournful sigh. 
Whene'er a foreign craft goes by ; , 
Near ocean's roar she dwells alone, 
Still thinks her lover will return. 
Although her end seems to be near 
Yet freely flows the hopeful tear ; 
With generous hearts the passers by. 
Her simple wants do oft supply ; 
Fair maidens of the lighter race 
In pity sigh when near her place. 
With broken heart the old chief died, 
His tribe was scattered far and wide ; 
Not one of all his kith iem^.m — 
All died in war, in battle ^laivci. 
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The paleface break the pledge they gave 
His land they took, — all but his grave. 



THE EMIGRANTS HOME. 



This truthful tale I fain would tell 
I think you will delight to hear, 

'Tis of a man who once did dwell 
Near the wild Sioux, a pioneer. 

Bom on Green Mountain's eastern side, 
Where rocks and ridges blear the eye, 

He yearned for acres broad and wide — 
To fairer plains he fain would hie. 

Demons had fought for mastery. 
Tore many a fine plateau asunder. 

Piled mammoth rocks in mountains high 
And left the levil land down under. 

Those towering hills throughout the State 
Like haughty despots grasp the soil. 

Which cause her sons to emigrate 
Where richer fields reward their toil. 

Within the realm a zealous race 

Had reared their moral standard high, 

Thought it no sin or a disgrace 
To fast increase and multiply. 
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From puritanic sires they sprang, 

Firm as tHe rugged hills around, 
Who when war's tocsin widely clang 

Within the foremost ranks were found. 

And later on the fields of strife, 

In prison's pen or bloody plain, 
Her sons did freely give their life 

To save our starry flag from stain. 

He leaves his native mountain vale. 
His future prospects had in view ; 

Oft had he listened to the tale 
Of the rich soil along the Sioux. 

He chose a level plat of land 

Where rank the moss and lichens grew. 
Huge, mammoth elms in grandeur stand, 

Smooth fields he saw in embryo. 

By dint of toil the forest wanes, 

The frightened woodnymph fled her bowers. 
With angry mien and heated veins, 

Reluctant leaves her wildwood flowers. 

For a few years he delved alone 

The sturdy forest to subdue. 
Then reared a cozy cabin home 

And found a helpmeet, kind and true. 

She was a modest, loving maid, 

In whom the graces brightly shone ; 

From virtue's path had never strayed 
Fond of her family and home. 
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Sweet peace her holy mantle spread, 
Bade them enjoy the passing hours, 

They by affection's cords were led 

And love strewed all their paths with flowers. 

Now oft within the cottage door 
Watched her companion with a sigh, 

As the huge trees would topple o'er 
She knew that danger then was nigh. 

Now plenty o'er the manor reigns 
No blight or worm the germ destroy, 

A hundred-fold the sickle gains 

And All their thankful hearts with joy. 

His ample barns large herds inclose 
And fast increase the bleating race ; 

Warm were his friends, but few his foes. 
Health lit her taper on his face. 

And many pleasant hours were spent 
With those who oft partook his cheer. 

And every morn petitions sent 
To God for his protecting care. 

His brother on the bonny Grass 

By friendship's strongest ties were bound. 
And seldom by his door would pass 

Without a friendly word was found. 

No favored son of royal birth 

Hath found a happier home than they. 

Contentment lingers 'round the hearth 
And joyful makes the passing day. 
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Afifection takes a stronger hold, 

Their future prospects grow more fair, 

Now, children gather in the fold 

And fill their willing hands with care. 

No sorrow now they seem to know, 
Sweet health her loving beam imparts. 

But while they sleep a secret foe 
Secretes his venom in their hearts. 

Now toil bears heavy on their brow. 
In fitful slumbers seek for rest, 

Not for themselves they labor now 
But for their bircilings in the nest. 

The hectic cough, the crimson cheek. 
The fluttering pulse, and glistening eye, 

In mournful cadence softly speak, 

" Ye soon must pass to realms on high." 

The mother leaves her darlings dear 
And passes to the realms of love, 

The father lingers but a year 

Then joins her in the courts above. 

Their children with affection true 
Their little circle could not sever. 

Their mother's wishes well they knew 
" My little darlings, keep together." 

And there they dwelt for many years, 
From childhood up to manhood grew 

With patience all endured the cares 
Each others welfare had in view. 
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Though many years have come and gone 
Old Time on them hath lightly pressed^ 

Their circle numbers all but one, 
Who with her loving parents rest. 

No selfish hearts do they possess, 
Earth's blessings richly have in store, 

The planes of single blessedness, 

Like Jeptha's daughter wandering o'er. 

The vestal goddess have obeyed, 
They take no matrimonial vows. 

Save one, who from the fold has strayed, 
Forsook the homestead for a spouse. 

Shall childrens' children never know 
Of that paternal home, not one. 

And not a Howard speed the plow 
With all those seven children gone ? 

What though no prattlers, filled with glee. 
Though love lies dormant in the breast. 

Their hearts are filled with charity 
For others who may be distressed. 

Does not our heavenly father's care 
Protect them while they tarry here? 

In answer to their parents' prayer 
That oft their youthful hearts did cheer ? 

Now as the seasons come and go. 
Old Time will move with fleeter wing, 

May they not ever cease to know 
The joys that from contentment spring. 
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I. 

I know a mount within whose fold 

Nature hath hidden wealth untold ; 

With golden dreams her sons now sleep 

Enlarge their coffers wide and deep. 

No richer boon their children know, — 

Are millionaires in embryo. 

Skilled artists round her border flock, 

Make angels of the flinty rock. 

'Twas once I sought her rugged brow, 

I cannot tell just when, not now ; 

While there my vision was expanding 

O'er lovely hills neath mountains standing. 

Where nature did some skillful planning 

Whose grand designs are worth our scanning. 

The farms were shaped much like a bevel 

Between the hills to keep them level; 

Forged, ragged clifts, like those at Dover, 

To keep the mounts from topling over. 

With such romantic views around me 

Like fetters strong the prospect bound me ; 

On homesteads all were little villas 

Like diamonds shone, adorned with lillies. 

Varied they were in shape and color, 

Some white, some red, some gray, some yellow. 

All nature seemed to be a laughing. 

From rivulets and rills was c^w^.^x\^*, 
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II. 

Flowers their fragrance sweet were sending. 
Bright the colors they were blending, 
Grand the view, below the mountain 
Distant farms my vision counting. 
Fertile fields by extra tilling 
Made by skillful hands and willing. 
By our fathers* toil and sweating, 
Wealth their children now are getting. 
Our parents they were never slothful. 
Full of life they were and mirthful. 

As I looked o'er hill and valley 
Views familiar round we rally. 
My mind strayed back to sisters, brothers, 
.Best of all, our loving mothers. 
Strange emotions now came o*er me. 
The past and future passed before me ; 
As my vision was extending 
Saw our fathers' faces blending ; 
Not a visage old or hoary. 
More like angels fresh from glory. 
Oh ! the scene was grand and thrilling 
Childhood thoughts my bosom swelling. 
Some like monarchs, strong and mighty, 
(I think I was a little flighty,) 
How I longed to hear their story. 
Just then a breeze seemed fresh from glory ; 
Swift their forms were downward tending, 
To earth their journey was extending, 
Glorious scene beyond revealing, 
My senses were most sttan^eV^ i^^luv^-, 
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As I thought to view them nearer 

My eyes did open wide and clearer. 

Their earthly homes — see, they have found them ! 

Walking slowly are around them, 

Passing through deserted quarters, 

Searching for their sons and daughters. 

Swiftly moving, no one falters j 

III. 

Again they rear the broken altars ! 
Now the view is quickly changing, 
O'er nature's wilds my eyes are ranging, 
A wilderness seemed to come over 
Those fields now rank with ruddy clover ; 
Rude cabins stood with attics colder 
With brawny lads our brothers older. 
With matrons fair and many others, 
With loving smiles just like our mothers. 
They moved around, graceful and chatty 
All were contented, blithe and happy ; 
Every little hand was nimble. 
With wheel and loom and busy thimble. 

IV. 

In a circle now are sitting. 
All enjoy the social knitting ; 
Older forms with ancient glasses 
Chatting with the lads and lasses. 
With the youthful ones made merry. 
Laughing John and modest Mary, 
Busy all, but one was ieadvc\%. 
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See ! the sunbeams are receding, 
From a better view obtaining. 
Fast the forest wilds are waning ; 
Bony arms with stronger muscle 
With the giant maples tustle. 

While I sat beneath an awning 
Before me passed a Sabbath morning ; 
Not a word or sound they utter, 
Scarce a leaflet dared to flutter. 
O'er me came a tender feeling 
Sweetest scene on earth revealing. 
Round the hearthstone knees were bending. 
Holy incense was ascending; 
For their children warmly pleading, 
All on heavenly food were feeding ; 
Ask the great and silent Giver, 
In virtuous paths to keep them ever ; 
As each earnest word was spoken. 
Heaven's portals seemed to open. 
When the fervent prayer was ended 
Gracious answers had descended, 
Holy themes to them were given 
By telegraph direct from heaven. 

Now my heart is strongly burning 
Such heavenly joys to be a learning; 
Those sacred songs with spirit singing, 
Though years have fled, they still are ringing ; 
Their love was strong and long enduring, 
Some of their creeds were not alluring. 
Then I gazed to yonder valley. 
To the house of God they rally. 
Not SL Sabbath bell was riu^ing, 
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Nature's songsters sweetly singing. 
Now their fathers' God are praising, 
Prayers like sweetest incense raising. 
When I saw the holy unction 
Conscience gave a slight compunction. 
Fervent prayers are more entrancing 
Hearty was the loud responsing. 
Clad in homespun, warm and nappy, 
Greater zeal hath made them h!i\)\)y. 
Simple in their dress and manner 
Pride dared not to raise a banner. 
How I longed just then to meet them — 
Olden friends, 'tis joy to greet them. 
Heaven gave them richest blessing. 
Health and happy homes possessing. 
Then I view the fields with grain, 
An hundred fold the harvest gain. 
Nature had awoke from dreaming, 
All around with life was teeming. 
Busy was the scythe and sickle 
Borne by willing hands and meickle. 
Luscious fruits sprang from the soiling 
And blessed the hardy sons of toiling. 
Far o'er the hills my eyes did trace them. 
The looing herds and bleating rare in. 
While my vision far was ranging 
The scene before me fast was changing. 
Panoramic views were nearing. 
The fast future was appearing. 
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In that old familiar valley 
Pride her subjects now did rally ; 
Where our fathers worshiped simple, 
Wealth had reared more gorgeous temple. 
At King Mammon's gaudy altars 
Folly worshiped with her daughters. 
Long my vision was discerning, 
That it was a Sabbath morning. 
Loud the organ tones were pealing, 
Not a living soul was kneeling. 
From their father's God had wandered, 
All their councils wise had squandered. 
Eloquence from pulpit glowing. 
Pleasure to the ear bestowing. 
Dissertations bought and sold them, 
Smaller slips would easy hold them. 
Then I saw fair seats of learning. 
For the classics many yearning 
To fill their minds with wise ideas 
And fit them for the coming years. 
Now my vision is extending, 
Other scenes their beauty lending. 
All around was noise and bustle, 
Science was at war with muscle. 
Poverty was clad in mourning, 
Other occupations learning ; 
When the battlecry was ended 
Science had her sons befriended. 
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VI. 

Wide my vision now and roomy, 
Oh my mind feels sad and gloomy ! 
Neglected altars all in ruins 
Relics of our father's doings. 
Where they bowed to God of Heaven 
Silent deeds to needy given, 
Childrens' children have grown wiser ; 
Reason now their best advisor. 
At golden altars make oblation ; 
Fancied gods of lower station, 
To their idols bow with pleasure. 
Sceptic creeds and earthly treasure. 
Mirth had lost her power of jesting, 
Health was conquered now by feasting. 
Songs were heard from the piano 
Sung by dreamy Jane or Anna; 
Nature had forsook her dying 
And with art no more was vieing ; 
Infant eyes but few were peering, 
Ancient names fast disappearing ; 
Backus with his subjects jesting 
Oft the king of terrors feasting. 
Luxuries spreading o'er the table. 
Empty was the hopeful cradle. 

Other races were approaching 
On our children's rights encroaching. 
Gold, more gold, now all were crying. 
Wives were sold, rich husbands buying; 
Bridal vows but slightly hold them. 
In the market bought and sold them. 
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Cupids mission here was ended, 
To an other sphere had wended. 
From abodes of vice were springing, 
Many feeble waifs were bringing. 
Blood that virtue never traces 
Soon to take our children's places. 
Now my mind was filled with sadness 
To see this age of crime and madness ; 
Every passing breeze was saying 
Vengeance hath been long delaying. 
From the ominous horizon 
Fearful clouds I saw them rising. 
Cyclones come with dreadful terrors, 
Warnings to correct their errors. 
Elements in wild commotion 
Wrecks on land, on lakes, and ocean. 
Few the blessings earth was knowing, 
Scanty harvests, fields were showing. 
Insects vast were most annoying, 
Blight and rust the germs destroying ; 
Health's bright beams were faintly glowing, 
Constitutions weaker growing. 
When I had passed through the ordeal 
Nought around me did seem real. 
As I stood upon the granite. 
Earth seemed like a reckless planet. 
Loosened from her ancient mooring, — 
Wildly through dark space was soaring. 

• VII. 

While o'er the passing scene was musing 
I found 'twas nought bwl a.Tv \V\m?aotv. 
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To see our old friends here again, 
If but an hour they did remain, 
And hear what they would have to say 
Of that blest world in realms of day ; 
See those we loved when they were here 
'Twould be a joyful sight to bear. 
And if our fathers were permitted 
To see the follies here committed, 
Our many faults would they not tell us ? 
Call us a reckless set of fellows ? 
In this fast age, if they had met us, 
The/d mourn to think they did beget us. 
Nor would they dare far to explore 
For fear they were in regions lower. 



HO FOR DAKOTA! 



All joy to Dakota, our sister out West, 

The brightest, and fairest, as good as the best ! 

No more will she rest like a giant asleep, 

Her plains shall be covered with cattle and sheep ; 

No longer will live for her own selfish ease 

For soon she will learn to make butter and cheese. 

Though fierce are the blizzards that sweep o'er her 

plains. 
Gives strength to her muscle and health to her veins 
Then ho ! for Dakota, pride of the Northwest, 
We know she has beauty that {e>N Vi^n^ '^qi&'&^%'%i^^ 

10 
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Though spring may be tardy and long on the way 
Bright summer comes laughing and long doth she 

stay. 
Ah ! who does not trace on the dial of time 
A bright glowing future awaits her fair clime. 
Nor need we consult a wise prophet or seer 
The blessings in store for the bold pioneer. 
Their sons and their daughters shall bless the glad day 
When to her rich prairies they wended their way. 
Then ho ! for Dakota, cream of the Northwest, 
Our healthy young sister as fair as the rest. 

Go while there is room, 'tis nature invites you, 
Unfold her fair robes her wealth will delight you. 
Her granaries are filled with the choicest of bread 
From her great abundance the poor shall be fed. 
We know she shall have all her own just reward — 
Who gives to the poor he but lends to the Lord. 
There is room for all who a homestead would earn 
A shekel lies under each furrow they turn. 
Then ho ! for Dakota we'll go with the rest. 
And take a rich quarter as good as the best. 

Ye skillful mechanics, just give her a call, 
And all who are homeless find homes for you all. 
Better dwell in a cabin upon the wild moor 
Than live in the city and always be poor. 
Go test your muscles who your fortunes would try 
And till the broad acres, no drones need apply ; 
Bright villas shall every fair section adorn. 
The humming of bees and the rustling of corn. 
Thtn, ho ! for Dakota cream of the Northwest 
For on her fair bosom an cmipyxe %\v^ \^%\. 
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Oh ! have you not heard of our fathers of yore, 
The struggles they had, and the hardships they bore ? 
The soil was oft wet by the sweat of their brow 
Ere their labor was blest by the speed of a plow. 
Oh ! what is life worth with no home of our own — 
'Tis paying high rent where no favor is shown ; 
Go seek her rich plains and turn over the sod. 
Accept a rich homestead a present from God. 
Then, ho ! for Dakota all who are oppressed. 
And take a rich quarter as good as the best. 

Our loving old uncle the giver of farms 
Is waiting to clasp her within his broad arms. 
His sons and his daughters do now all agree, 
The old man is proud of his large family. 
We greet her with love, all her brothers down east. 
On her light wheaten cakes we are longing to feast. 
Go, be independent, and speed your own plow 
For no one should own the pure sweat of your brow. 
Then, ho ! for Dakota, queen of the Northwest, 
Our loving young sister is fair as the rest. 



A TALK WITH THE BIRDS. 



The busy springtime hath gone by 
And summer gilds the azure sky. 
And flowers their sweetest incense bring 
And birds seem mirthful on the wing. 
All things in nature now combine 
To cheer this lonely heail oi m\Tvfe\ 
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I think it surely must be June 

For birds now sing their sweetest tune. 

I sat beneath a shady tree 

And listened to their melody ; 

I heard them plead in tones most sweet, 

For cherries ask, a few to eat. 

This heart of mine could ne'er say nay, 

Nor rudely drive my friends away. 

Next year Til plant an extra tree 

One for the birds and one for me. 

While wandering forth in search of rest 
I paused beneath a cat-bird's nest ; 
She seemed to sing a richer tune, 
(I had forgotten it was June), 
She sang so loud, so shrill a note, 
I almost feared she'd burst her throat. 
She sang like goldfinch, don't you think, 
Then warbled like a bobolink. 
Dear Bobolink, I love your song. 
To me your strains are not too long ; 
How many an hour in youthful days 
You cheered me by your rapturous lays ! 
How oft I tried my childish throat 
To imitate your choicest note ? 
What mournful strains flowed from your tongue 
When e'er a- boy disturbed your young; — 
I knew not then I was so free 
A child again I would not be. 
Youth's slippery paths to blunder o'er : — 
How oft I passed near death's dark door. 
When backward on life's pages scan. 
There was a power thai \ed m^ oti. 
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A hawk soared by just as I spake 

Swoop'd to the ground and caught a snake. 

A robin spake in cheerful lay, 

" Just list to what I have to say ". 

She spake in tones so loud and clear 

They seemed directed to my ear. 

" I leave my perch at early mom 

To hunt for worms among your corn, 

And over fields I roam at times 

To pick the bugs that eat your vines, 

And busy keep throughout the day 

To drive those hungry pests away ; 

At eve I sing to let you know 

My crop is filled with curculoe. 

Say would you kill a robin hen. 

Who eats a cherry now and then ? 

And leave my orphan babes distressed, 

Leave them to die within their nest. 

Then calmly on your pillow rest, 

A murderer's heart within your breast ?" 

My mind with sympathy ran o'er, 
Such thoughts I never had before. 
These words came quickly to my mind : 
" We both were made by hand divine. 
Oh, Robin dear, your cheerful song 
I love it yet, have loved it long ; 
While walking on the sands of time, 
No music cheered me as did thine. 
The thoughtless school-boy sauntering by 
Oft cause your tiny babes to cry. 
While on their heads by yoMx ^txcjt^wx'aS^ 
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Teach them the love a mother hath. 

A selfish man I will not be, 

Sir Robin, Til divide with thee. " 

And as I sat with listn'ing ear 
The gabby blackbirds chatted near ; 
They sang in chorus free and wild 
As does a rude and noisy child, 
Then proudly hopped from tree to tree, 
Joined in their saucy matinee. 
Now upward as I cast my eyes. 
The honest swallow caught the flies; 
In coaxing tones they ask my leave 
To build their nests beneath the eve. " 
The birds, the bees, the babbling brook 
Form a bright page in nature's book. 

A king-bird flies among the trees ; 
A sparrow cries, " He catches bees ! " 
"Now, that is false," the bird replied, 
** That story has been long denied ; 
You are an envious, tattling fellow, 
I often dine on caterpillar. " 
Then spake more loud with strange coneit 
'Twas no one*s business what she eat. 
Then flew away with much disdain. 
A linnet said, " How proud, how vain!" 
A stranger spake in notes most racy. 
Had lately fled from Noodledacy ; 
"They murder birds there by the score. 
They killed my aunt and twenty more ; 
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I left the town in such a hurry 

I did not stop my friends to bury. " 

You kill the birds, what exclamation ! 
Soon would be bankrupt this vast nation, 
No blade of grass or stalk of grain 
Would bless the husbandman again. 
Dark is the soul a fellow carries 
Who'd kill a bird for twenty cherries, 
We wisdom find, though not in words, 
From cackling hens and chattering birds, 
I from this world would hie away 
When birds do sing their sweetest lay, 
When fragrant flowers give most perfume, — 
I'd leave it in the month of June. 

Then on a limb not far away 
A cheerful lark resumed her lay : 
" I rise at morn when skies are clear, 
Before your boastful chanticleer ; 
Then range your fields and meadows o'er, 
Destroy the worms full many a score. 
And busy keep from morn till dark." 
Oh ! who could ever kill a Lark ? 
Who kills the birds should he not be 
Stamped with the name of infamy ? 

A wren then speaks with crackling note 

Then forced a wire worm down her throat ; 

Though sharp her voice, she seemed to say 

'* Old fellow we'll be friends to-day. 

My little throat is most too small 

To eat your cherries, pits and all ; 

A Bluebird cougWA \.o c^'^w V^\ ^xk^.^^ 
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Then sang a wilder, shriller note ; 

With plaintive sweetness, from the tree 

This mournful tale relates to me : — 

"A sorry man when harvest comes, 

Who kills the birds must keep the worms ; 

He's like the man in fable olden 

Who killed his goose whose eggs were golden." 

Wild, harsher notes some yards away, 
Came from the haughty, chattering jay; 
She moved about with scornful mien. 
Thought her bright feathers should be seen. 
Raised high her crest and tipped her wing 
With lofty mien, fit for a king; 
Her saucy tongue soon raised a row, 
She pick'd a grub from rotten bough. 
A Cuckoo spake in mournful strain, 
**01d friend, I think we shall have rain ; 
My feeble voice here I would raise. 
Who murders birds should have no praise." 

Out in the distance, far below, 
In council sat the noisy crow; 
Away they flew just then to dine 
On the dead carcass of a swine 
And as I sat with listening ear, 
Such language from the birds to hear, 
I thought how foolish 'twas for man. 
To think to better nature's plan. 
In the distinctions of each kind, 
How vast must be the hand divine. 
And when I left that shady nook 
A lesson learned from naXwitf^ book. 
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Ye naughty birds your chatty songs 
Hath kept me here an hour too long ; 
Now this my anxious wish shall be, 
That near ray grave you plant a tree, 
That birds may chant their carols near — 
Those songs I loved when I was here. 
When from this world T hie away 
And mingle with the mother clay, 
When wiser heads our places fill, 
And distant sons the soil shall till. 
When whirling years come tumbling on, 
And June has richest verdure on, 
The birds will sing the same sweet song. 
The lazy hours move quiet along ; 
And if some greybeard listening be. 
Teach him the lesson you taught me. 

When man shall cease to seek renoun. 
When time lays his dread sickle down ; 
Earth's proudest domes, this cool retreat, 
Are nought but ashes neath the feet ; 
When man no more sleeps neath the sod. 
When moon's last beams are turned to blood ; 
When ocean's depths have all gone dry, 
And cycles vast go thundering by. 
And new made worlds are forming here. 
From wreck of matter floating near ; 
ril climb some mount, at least Fll try. 
And see the chattering birds pass by. 
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THE MONTH TO BE BORN 



Lovely May is the month in which to be born, 

The season for planting the wheat and the corn ; 

The frost-king is hieing away to the pole 

The ground hog now sits at the mouth of the hole ; 

Their ice fetters broken, the streamlets are free 

When they merrily dance away to the sea. 

O who would not wish in sweet May to be born 

When Chanticleer loudly is blowing his horn, 

When nature is changing the gray for the green, 

Then all must be happy, so happy they seem. 

In robes of rich velvet the meadows are dressed. 

When the mother of beeves her babe hath caressed ; 

Miss Robin is building her nest 'cross the way, 

The male bird is singing his shrill roundelay ; 

Her bright little chicks old biddy is calling. 

Wide spreading her wings, for raindrops are falling. 

Good time to be born when all things are cheery 

Tis nature's birth month, when babes are less weary. 

When cowslips are blooming down near the cool 

brook. 

How sweet are their fragrence when dressed by the 
cook. 

The angler starts forth with his sharp hook and line 

Crawls through the thick alders, on trout thinks to 
dine, 

When the bobolink sings his first cheerful song 

As to the north regions he warbles along. 

To be born in winter or born in the fall 

One hardly would care to be born here at all ; 
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The last rose is faded, the fields cold and bare, 
Not a bird pipes his note through the bleak, chilly 

air, 
The old year grows weary and shortens the day. 
His brow laid in wrinkles, his locks thin and gray. 
'Tis the time to court when the evenings are long, 
One could stay till daylight and not think it wrong ; 
The flowers are all sleeping away from the cold, 
Beneath their warm blankets, secure in their fold ; 
The wild, piercing wind comes with fury untold, 
B^ach day a fresh blizzard sent from the pole ; 
The talkative geese are huddled together 
Not dream of a goslin until tis warm weather ; — 
To shiver with cold when we rise in the morn. 
No one but a fool would wish then to be born. 
Beneath their warm robes the tulips are laughing 
Cupid for mischief a love draught is quafiing, 
The frost king is pinching one's fingers and toes, 
Broad muffs and fur tippets envelope the nose ; 
When lads and bright lasses are weary of song 

it would be foolish just then to be born. 
When reason and instinct have council together, 

1 think they would say better wait till warm weather. 



GRANDMOTHER'S STORY. 



Once on a Chrirtmas eve when Santa Claus, 
In passing through the town forgot to pause. 
Passed by an aged matron's humble door, — 
With her grandmother lived alone and poor. 
And when they heard his jmg^l\v\% b^\\& ^y^ V^ 
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The daughter wept ; well knew the reason why. 

But not a tear escaped grandmother's eye, 

The fountain of her tears had long been dry. 

For many years her limbs had borne 

The cares and sorrows of a lonely home. 

"How came you poor ? do tell, grandmother, dear. 

Grandpa's been dead, you say, for twenty years ; 

He once was rich I oft have heard it said, 

With prospects bright when you and he were wed 

I sometimes think to curse the Lord and die. 

Than bear the insults of the passer by. 

Hard have we worked, but nothing now remains, 

Save this old hut, — I wish it were in flames. 

When on the street the sons of wealth and pride 

Pass scornful by or seek the other side. 

There's scarcely one in town who cares for me, 

Except, perhaps, Joan and Sarah Lee. 

For to be poor is hard enough to bear, 

But to be slighted drives me to despair. " 

"O daughter dear, for you my heart now bleeds ! 

God loves us all, for so the good Book reads ; 

And when we reach that world unknown to pain 

Our sufF 'rings here, when there, will be our gain. 

I feel, dear child, my end is very near, 

I hardly think to see the coming year. 

The blood seems curdling round my trembling 

heart, 
The story of my life I will impart. " 
And while Amelia smoothed her tangled hair 
Her story told within the old arm chair. 
*'I was not then the wreck you see me now, 
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With furrows deep upon my cheeks and brow ; 
My home was happy as you often see, 
You know the place, that one across the lea; 
Tis sheltered now by shades of lovely trees 
Where tempests wild are hush'd to gentle breeze. 
The woodland songsters charmed us by their lays 
Home was but paradise in childhood days ; 
I grew to be a vain and foolish child 
Proud of my home, perhaps a little wild, 
An idol was in both my parents minds. 
Gold was their god, they worship'd at its shrine. 
An only daughter fair of face and limb. 
Their greatest pride who gratified each whim. 
Near that loved home a pleasant village grew, 
Spread o'er the plain, beyond the mill in view, 
That lovely place where lives judge Stephen Lee; 
In early life he had much love for me." 

(Then from her eyes the tears flew swift and free) 

" God bless his heart and all his family. 

Of lovers nearly half a score I had, 

But loved the best of all this bashful lad. 

His love for me in humble accents told ; 

(Oft have I curs'd the day I wed for gold.) 

I loved him well but did not think it best 

To marry love without a gilded nest. 

Tve known it long but now will tell it thee, 

We oft partake of his blest charity ; . 

Your grandpa came he was the merchant's son. 

Much wealth they had their ancestors had won, 

A comely lad he was, but then 'twas said, 

A love for drink he had inherited. 

I thought to win him from xYi^ 2lCcw\^^\ cxs;:^^ 
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He said that he could easy give it up ; 
He was sincere when he the promise gave 
And scorned the thought to fill a drunkard's grave. 
But I was young like as an unfledged dove. 
And knew not passion from the purest love. 
A simple child I was, vain foolish thought, 
For that rash act what misery hath it wrought. 
Oh ! what is wealth within a drunkard's home ! 
'Tis but a curse to quench a thirst for rum. 
We wed and happy were three years or more, 
Two babes we had, we afterwards had four, 
But two were feeble-minded caused by fears, 
One died at ten and one at eleven years ; 
'Twas poisoned blood that filled their tiny veins. 
Disturbed their nerves, enfeebled all their brains. 
Rich gifts they gave us on our wedding day, 
(That foolish custom should be done away,) 
Much love they gave, and with the best of wishes 
A lot of rare and dazzling silver dishes. 

There's not one left of all those presents fair 
Save one sad relic, this dear old arm chair. 
All else have gone, yes all of any note, 
Our lovely home went down his thirsty throat, 
He was unkind, only when filled with rum, 
Love does not flourish in a drunkard's home. 
My children died, save one, my youngest girl. 
Your mother, dear. Oh 1 how my head does whirl. 
She died my child when you were only three, 
Her love with latest breath she gave to me. 
Since then my anxious care has been for you 
That you should grow a vvrlwows caaiden true. 
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My wedded life was but a life of toil, 

Lone were the nights I strove with scanty oil, 

No gaily slave within a savage clime 

Ere had a harder task than has been mine." 

"Who makes the drunkards, grandma dear, do tell, 

"Who vote to license or the ones who sell?" 

" How oft my child your grandpa used to say 

* I could leave off, they put it in my way' ; 

How little do they know who license crime 

The load they heap on bleeding hearts like mine ! 

How oft I've felt the ballot box to curse ! 

If all should sell, our boys would be no worse. 

Good men are making drunkards by their voting, 

To hush their conscience from the good Book 

quoting ;" 
" I do believe, grandma, upon my word 
Conscience will stretch just like this rubber cord, 
rd curse the man who secret liquor sips 
And puts the cup unto his neighbor's lips. 
Who is most guilty I would like to know, 
Who does the crime or he who bade him go ?" 
"Oh God," she cried, ** hasten the joyful time, 
When men shall cease to legalize a crime !" 
Her voice grew weak as she her story told. 
Her eyes were glassy and her limbs were cold. 
Short was her breath, but answered was her prayer. 
That oft request to die in th' old arm chair. 
She leaned her head upon her daughter's breast, 
One farewell kiss then sought her blissful rest. 
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TO J. ARMSTRONG, COLORADO. 



Ye shepherds in your cool retreat, 

For you there's no need of a prayer, 
With you nought but honest heart's beat, 

Society has nought to compare. 
Could you but divide your lone hours. 

And seek some wise hermit's retreat. 
Give sweet meditation her powers, 

Where sages more often should meet. 
Oh ! Solitude, sweet are thy charms, 

Compared with the whims of the age. 
So free from deceit or alarms — 

Your votaries no follies engage. 
Not all the gay trappings of earth. 

Or fashions of every fair clime. 
No high sounding titles or birth 

Can fill all the wants of the mind. 

No monarch, who sits on his throne, 

Whose pleasure with you can compare. 
You worship your God all alone, 

Whose breath is the sweet mountain air. 

Not all the famed wealth of Bagdad 

No music to you half as sweet. 
The quick, rattling notes seem more sad 

Compared to the bleating of sheep. 
Not 'Cruso and Friday combined. 

No pleasure with you can compare, 
Sweet solitude is good for the mind 

When burdened with trouble and care. 
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The clear Sabbath bell hath no chime 

To call the few faithful to prayer, 
God speaks in tones mighty, sublime, 

No hypocrite dare enter there. 
High heaven hath given to man 

Much wisdom, if right understood, — 
To be social here was the plan. 

But love for the wild solitude. 
The day on quick pinions doth speed. 

While watching your lambs and your ewes. 
Wealth comes from your pure thorough breed- 

With them can grow rich as you choose. 

No swallows are twittering around. 

No cukoo sings " Coo " with his tongue. 
No gay robin red breast is found. 

No bobolink warbles her song. 
You startle from off your rough bed 

By the bleating of innocent lambs. 
Great tumult surrounds your lone head, 

'Tis the butting of fierce, angry rams. 
You left our own dear native state. 

With visions of wealth and repose, 
To dwell near the famed golden gate, 

Not troubled by friends or by foes. 
Those wild plains, you often roam o'er. 

The redman, you take his lone track, 
By warriors oft trodden before, — 

Old Sitting Bull or Captain Jack. 
Society, false are thy robes, 

Your promises, nought but deceit, 
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Your friendship, a meaningless word, 
And cool are the welcomes you greet. 



OUR MOTHERS. 



Do not our mothers have a care 
For him the darling child she bear, 
He who at morning, night or noon 
Is found within a vile saloon ? 
Does she not bow in humble prayer 
To Him who numbers every hair, 
Ask Him her darling boy to save 
From horrors of a drunkard's grave ? 

Will ye who boast of healing waters 
Let drunkards marry your fair daughters ? 
Those maidens reared with tender care 
Make wives 'twould bless a millionaire. 
A drunkard's wife, to be his slave ! 
Far better find an early grave. 
Are ye who sip your wine at home 
Unmindful of your children's doom ? 
In after years do you not know 
Repentant tears will freely flow ; 
Do you not in your bosoms nurse 
A viper dread, your child to curse ? 

Fair maidens would you pass through life. 
Tied to a drunkard, be his wife ? 
Their dreary home no blessings shed, 
A poisoned breath petfumes the bed ; 
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No cozy cot with ample fold 
Protects them from the winter's cold. 
A drunkard's home ! oh, who can tell 
The broken hearts that in it dwell ? 
If such a life you fain would shun 
Despise a breath perfumed with rum ; 
Let all the tipling lads go by, 
They'll make the drunkards by and by. 

Oh ! ye who measure beer or gin 
Have you no conscience left within ; 
Do you live on and have no fears 
Of bottles filled with orphan tears ? 
Pray pardon me, I would be civil, 
Your doing job-work for the devil ; 
When at the judgment seat you stand 
Together with your drunken band. 
Of that dread day have you no fear, 
Your doleful sentence forced to hear ? 
Satan will smile with hellish glare 
To see his faithful servants there. 

And you, who rise at early morn. 
Who sow the wheat and plant the corn. 
Who of the soil are honest tillers. 
Do you support the low rumsellers ? 
Remove the scales from off your eyes. 
They're hungry spiders catching flies. 
By subtle means their webs they set 
And use your stomachs for a net ; 
If to their dens your thirst should lead you 
With poisoned drugs are sure to feed you. 
What generous souls ! are they not willing 
Poor orphans make lo ^xas"^ ^ ^^Xi%> 
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Will ye who \\%e the naw And axc 
Vote licenHc to decreane your tax ? 
In other bargains are yoti willing 
To Have a Nixpence lone a shilling? 
Can yc who wield the prcnn and pen 
Give comfort to «uch rcrklc«» men ? 
Will you not warn with wordw that burn, 
Frcuh from your editorial urn, 
Tho»e cur»ed by drink, defend their cauHC 
And help enact more Mtringcnt law» ? 

Vc mm of tcmj)crance will not you 
Unite your Htrcngth and «ave a few ? 
With weaker brotherH gently deal 
For them much Hymi)athy «hould feel 
JuMt take our dear noun by the hand 
And teach them how like men to fitand ; 
Ihe all the meanM that Heem mont fit 
To Have our loved onc» from the pit, 
'TiH better, an you have occasion, 
Vne milder meanH and moral suasion. 



ON HOARD STKAMKR, '^NORTKKRN 

QUKKN." 

MoMt gladly would 1 go that way, 
Again paiiN through the Oeorgian Hay 
Where many Men adorn the «ccnc. 
Sail on the steamer ** Northern (^ueen," 
With Captain Cam\)bcU, co<jI w\<l brave, 
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Who fears no dangerous ceast or wave ; 
We^d greet him hearty and the crew, 
Our friendship gladly would renew. 
Few are the sails that now are blest 
With such obliging stewardess, 
Who drives the dust from every nook ; 
We'd greet her, and the skillful cook, 
With viands rich the tables spread, 
So brown the meat and light the bread ; 
With freedom o'er the ship we'd roam 
It brings to mind our own sweet home. 
Like gentlemen they all appear, 
The wheelman, firemen, engineer, 
The pilot, and the cheerful mate ; — 
Heave out the lead ere 'tis too late. 

Oh ! who would seek a foreign shore, 
Not view our country's scenery o'er ? 
Lake Simco teems with beauty rare, 
With Switzer's lakes doth well compare ; 
One finds much pleasure, every way, 
So picturesque is Canada. 
If lenient is old Father Time, 
We'll pass again along this line, 
And tourists, all, will find it good 
To see the views 'round Colingwood. 
Of all the friends on sea or land 
A sailor's friendships longest stand ; 
Such lovely maidens there appear. 
Sure, Yankee land it must be near. 
" God Save the Queen," they often say. 
And for her royal highness pray ; 
But ^c believe and thvnV. \\.\^^X, 
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We'd ask the Lord to save the rest. 
Then let our eagle spread his wings, 
We fear no emperors or kings, 
But lend a helping hand to all, — 
The poor from every clime may call. 



THE FARMER'S HOME. 



I envy not the high or low, 

Would give them all a welcome cheer, 
No sounding titles would I know 

To fill my mind with anxious care. 

rd stoop not down to lords or kings 

But travel on a higher plain, 
The joy that from contentment springs 

Is better far than all their gain. 

Nor would the bacchanalian cup 
Disturb my appetite or brain, 

No vile decoction would I sup 

To fill my home with want and shame. 

I'd seek a quiet, peaceful home, 

Upon some wild romantic plain. 
Where envious eyes would never come, 

# 

And be content with lesser gain. 

And for a partner during life 

To halls of pride I would not go. 

But choose a chaste and loving wife, 
Who'd covet not deceit ot ahow. 
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We'd seek a quiet humble cot 
Upon the mountain sic^e or plain, 

Contented with a farmer's lot, 
Amid the golden sheafs of grain. 

A miser greed we would not know, 
Nor yet with poverty would share, 

Our willing hands would oft bestow 
Our mite on those who need our care. 

At dewy eve, at rosy morn. 

Of richest milk would take our fill, 

And joy to hear the rustling corn, 
The lowing herds in vale and hill. 

Our saccharine grove should give us sweet 
And pippins rare would bend their boughs, 

Our playful lambs would merry greet, 
Our pets would be the bonny cows. 

Of neighbors we would need but few, 

Where friendship's purest tie doth bind, — 

Friendship that's bought is seldom true 
But leaves a bitter sting behind. 

Beneath the maples' shady boughs 

Together we would often meet. 
Renew our sacred bridal vows 

That unto us had been so sweet. 

The evening mist, the morning dew. 
With zephyrs sweet perfume the air, 

Would tint our cheeks with healthy hue 
And give us strength for every care. 
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And there within our humble cot, 
With prattlers on each arm and knee. 

Be thankful for a farmer's lot — 
Would be the happiest lot for me. 



MISSOURI AFTER THE DEATH OF 

JESSE JAMES. 



All joy to our sister who dwells in the West 
Though robbers infest her she gives them no rest; 
Their true noble leader who holds the broad seal, 
Unto his stern mandates assassins must yield. 

His offers he makes them well seasoned with gold. 
In death or strong fetters rash outlaws doth hold ; 
Not one of their number now dare to assail, 
Detectives like bloodhounds swift follow their trail. 

We love our proud sister to know she is well, 
In peace and true friendship long may we dwell 
Discords between us shall not weigh a feather, 
The North and the South blood shall mingle together 

The fast growing center of our commonwealth. 
The queen of the harvest, the goddess of health, 
The home of the apple, the peach, and the pear. 
Now crown her rich prairies all blooming and fair. 

Her corn and her wheat, the rich juice of the vine. 
On dainties unnumbered her children may dine ; 
Where robbers no longer in safety may dwell 
A large emigration her uumbeta «hall Hwell \ 
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The keen-iighted Yankee your acres shall sow^ 
The Southron and Sucker no discord shall know. 
No more shill we gather in hostile array 
But welcome as brother the blue and the gray ; 

Our sons and our daughters in sweet peace shall dwell 
While bright shining ducats their coffers shall swell. 
The father of waters majestically flows 
And laves your rich homesteads which nature bestows ; 

The proud old Missouri flows grandly along 
And cheers her gay boatmen who praise her in song. 
Vour mountains are filled with the finest of ore, 
Your maidens are blooming like mothers of yore. 

Where all should be happy, so richly are blessed, 
Wc greet you in kindness, our sister out West. 
The proud old dominion whose banners are wide 
With Keystone and Empire is strongly allied. 

Fair Caroline's daughters securely shall rest 
With the sons of our mothers who emigrate West. 
From village and hamlet, from center to sea, 
Forgive past offenses, like brothers agree ; 

Our eagle shall bow to no kingcraft or clan, 
Opprest of all nations we'll treat them like men. 
Your sons and your daughters with plenty are blest. 
We greet you in kindness, our sister out West. 



11 
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SPIRIT WHISPERS. 



Midnight stillness round me gathers, 
Hard my couch and sharp the feathers, 
Moonbeams mock me through the lattice, 
Chill my limbs, though ample mattress. 
Cold my room with chilly northers. 
Eyes obey not old king morpheus ; 
Now from side to side I tumble. 
Sheets and quilts all in a jumble. 
Lonely thoughts in vain I strangle. 
With myself alone 1 wrangle. 
Not a living thing my pet is, 
Wonder not my cheek so wet is, 
None to frown and none to flatter. 
None to regulate the clatter, . 
None to take the needed stitches, 
Hard my lot for want of riches. 
The spider spins around the border. 
All his woof and warp in order, 
Weave each fiber into meshes. 
Gloats o'er every fly he catches. 

Oft 1 sit alone and wonder 
Is this life naught but a blunder ? 
Would it not be hard enduring, 
If sweet hope was not alluring ? 
Do spirits speak by inspiration 
Or is it all imagination ? 
Wondrous thoughts that seem not human 
Thrill my mind with strange acumen. 
Are not friendly spirits telling 
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That around us they are dwelling ? 

In their blest sphere the themes are higher, 

At death all human thoughts expire, 

Native dust now claims the casket, 

But the soul, doth heaven not ask it ? 

Worlds above and worlds below me 

Do those spirits try to show me. 

Oft I ask them to come nearer, 

Glad if they would whisper clearer. 

Now I feel more sad and lowly, 
Hark ! they whisper soft and slowly, 
Through my mind strange thoughts are stealing. 
Is it joys they are revealing ? 
Cheerful echoes now are ringing. 
Seems like most melodious singing. 
Tell us they've no cause for weeping, 
No sorrow to disturb their sleeping. 
That infant souls to heaven are leading, 
With friends on earth are strongly pleading. 
These loving words, are they not cheering. 
That virtue hath no cause for fearing ? 
O list ! these words are sweetly saying 
For purer lives we should be praying ; 
More charity we should be lending. 
Our creeds and deeds should be more blending. 

My gloomy thoughts I will not use them. 
But pen their words before I lose them. 
From spirit land my mind is teeming. 
Am I awake or am I dreaming ? 
Spirit with spirit now is fusing, 
Their language I should not be using, 



My soul her clay would not entangle, 
With earthly scenes no more would wrangle, 
But join those friends that seem so loving. 
In higher spheres, with them be roving. 



LOVE FOR THE BIRDS. 



I love the birds, the merry birds, 
To tell that love I have not words. 
When shadows dark come length'ning on 
How cheerful is their chatty song. 
To see them flit from tree to tree 
The cooling breeze enjoy with me. 
And see their care for their dear young, 
'Tis good to be with them among. 
While in the gleeful songs they raise 
Their wise creator seem to praise. 
Thank him for every tiny worm, 
More thankfulness should we not learn ? 
To hear them sing and see them play. 
It cheerful makes the passing day ; 
When trouble racks my aching head, 
Earth's comforts all seem to have fled. 
When friends prove false and gold takes wing, 
It cheers my heart to hear them sing. 
They tell me when Fm feeUng glum 
How thankful they are for a crumb ; 
When chattering o'er their helpless brood, 
Tell me put on my va^xvj t£\ood-, 
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That every sparrow shall be fed 
And hairs are numbered on my head. 
Nature does generous gifts bestow 
On birds and beasts, on all below; 
The lowing kine, the fish that swim, 
With grateful hearts give praise to him. 
How lonely this short life would be 
Without the birds mirthful and free ; 
They cheer us as we pass along, 
Make glad the heart by their sweet song ; 
Cheer peasants with their songs and kings. 
Happiest of all created things. 
When storms rage wild or skies are clear, 
Patient their children's food prepare, 
Shall man look on with unconcern. 
And not a lesson from them learn ? 
Of gratitude shall they have less 
Whose reason's gift alone possess ? 



A PROSPEROUS (?) LITTLE VILL. 



A simple tale perhaps that you 

Would like to hear me tell in rhyme. 

Just how a little village grew. 

Increased in wealth from time to time. 

Now when our pioneers had come 
They found a rich, alluvial soil, 

Superior to their mountain home 
Where they had early leaxiitA Xo \.cJ^. 
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They labored with strong nerve and will, 
Laid all the mighty forest low ; 

Founded a pleasant little vill 

And churches built for high and low. 

Three rivers through the township flow, 
Rich are their meadows large and small, 

But many say the town won't grow 
Unless there's whiskey free for all. 

And yearly to the polls they go, 

Soon pass their license tickets round, 

Great patriotism there they show. 
For fear of injuring the town. 

Oft in an argumentive way 

Thus speak the advocates of rum, — 
(Great is the wisdom they display) : 

" We keep our money all at home ; 

Unto their credit be it said. 

Our leaders they are firm and bold, 

The Dane and Jigger, Toon and Tedd, 
Who say that whiskey must be sold. 

Then would our vill increase in wealth 
And we would be companions boon, 

Our rosy cheeks would show good health. 
Those fancy tints from the saloon. 

Our darling children, many sigh, 
Have often bowed to old king rum. 

Deep in the grave their bodies lie — 
He early takes his subjects home. 
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What though our reckless sons get tight 
And some perhaps abuse their mothers; 

Although 'tis not a pleasant sight, 
They are no worse than many others. 

And if a loving son or two 

Do sometimes fill a drunkard's grave. 
We should not make too much ado, 

It is our town we want to save. 

Our enemies have often said 

We sell it in a reckless way, 
Though ragged children cry for bread, 

We care not for their misery. 

No anger rankles m our breast, 
All such vile slanders we deny. 

We'll sell to all as we think best. 

Though mothers plead and orphans cry. 

We want to spread our fame around 
Then others would partake our cheer, 

Much liquor would be guzzled down — 
All their loose dimes would be left here. 

And must we let a traveler pass. 
Not leave a single penny here. 

To quench his thirst, deny a glass. 
His drooping spirits fail to cheer ? 

We will not spoil our little town, 
But give them all the right to sell. 

Though every church should tumble down 
And hear no more a sabbath bell. 
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'Tis Saxon blood that fills our veins, 
Our liberty we hold most dear, 

We'll sell to all, it gives us gains, 
Fanatics wild we do not fear. 

Long as we dwell upon this sphere. 
Or we have use of mortal breath, 

Our tongues shall utter loud and clear 
*Give us sweet liberty or death.' 

Now all ye comrades, far or near. 
Who through our little village pass. 

We'll sell you whiskey, gin or beer, — 
Sell you a gallon or a glass." 



TO JENNY H. 



Say how do you like married life, dear Jenny ? 
Have you not found just a few cares too many? 
To be called mother right at your own wedding, 
I should not have thought you v/ould have been led 

in. 
It is a dear name you have known long before; 
The name of our mother we both now adore. 
It oft has been said, I've heard it reported. 
That maids are most happy just when they arc 

courted ; 
But when they marry a man full of gingle 
Though deaf of one ear they both often tingle. 
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You made a mistake, perhaps you don't know it, 
How foolish you were to marry a poet. 
You ask him a question by night or by day, 
He thinks, keeps on thinking, still thinking away. 
At eve at the festal board he lingers 
To rhyme and to count the measure with fingers. 
His social powers, if but once you could find them, 
Much ready wit would be concealed behind them. 
It is a task, and you by this time know it. 
To grasp a shadow or amuse a poet. 
But don't get roiled if words slowly should course 
Nor dream of wild schemes that have a divorce. 
If the journey be long though short it may be, 
'Tis better by far that you always agree. 
To scold, 'tis said, is oft a needful tonic, 
When reckless used it soon becomes chronic. 
A blessing it is that rhymsters are needing 
It quickens the blood, 'tis better than bleeding. 

Now, Jenny, a poet oft leads a pure life. 
And leaves all the cares to his sweet, loving wife. 
But then you must know he needs all his time 
To grasp his wise thoughts and weave them in rhyme ; 
If he falls by the way 'tis not a disaster 
For some fame will get a good poetaster. 
I once knew a wife who was clumsy and fat 
Who would scold, and then scold, with naught to 

scold at. 
I often did think as I went to their house 
How nice it would be to have such a spouse. 
To prosper in life some need a strong lever. 
If mv wife should scold I don't think I'd leave her. 
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Now scolding is good when naught else will do 
But then I should fear that he would scold too. 
To manage a husband I have been told 
A loving mild answer is better than scold. 

If fortune should offer you wealth, better take it, 
Your home will be happy if you so make it ; 
Though the fickle dame frowns and cares fast increase 
A crust with contentment is always a feast. 
To tell of our follies no one calls it good 
But scandal for some is the choicest of food. 
My advice I know it is needless to give, 
In peace with your neighbors you always did live. 
Forgive me, dear Jenny, for being so rude 
We live in a loving, laplingering latitude. 
Our maidens all marry for love if they choose 
Too late their eyes open when fast in the noose. 

Dear me, how foolish I am thus to rhyme it, 
There's no one to blame but this nervous climate. 
You may think it queer, the air is so bracing. 
On the hunt for a wife our boys are all chasing. 
It makes us feel sad as we take our mind's back 
To see them all leaving the old beaten track ; 
Though often reproved they heed not the warning 
But court all night long till late in the morning. 
I can tell you no more for I am not posted; 
If I had a daughter her beau would be ousted. 
Well now 1 have penned all my noddle doth hold, 
Will now ask your pardon for being so bold. 
May time to you a bright future unfold. 
Your home e'er be happy, your love never cold. 
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NOW SPREAD THE JOYFUL NEWS 

AROUND. 

READ AT A POIJTICAL MEETING. 



Now spread the joyful news around, 

We feel like giving praise, 
For we an honest man have found — 

We're going to vote for Hayes. 

'* Democracy " once made its boasts 

It was in other days. 
They would defeat the union hosts 

In spite of Grant or Hayes. 

Come to the polls, my soldier lads, 
We're fighting the same foe. 

We'll whip them as we did their dads 
Some fourteen years ago. 

Sham Tilden on their banner floats, 
We know they will not win ; 

They will not get the people's votes — 
He spreads it on too thin. 

They'll paddle up salt-river's tide — 
Their pilots know the way, 

The channel it is deep and wide 
Though loathsome is the spray. 

Now take the jolly boat along. 
The copper's good as new, 

Then sing that same old rebel song 
You sang in sixty-two. 
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SHALL WE NOW GIVE THE SHIP OF 

STATE ? 

READ AT A POLITICAL MEETING. 



Shall we now give the Ship of State, 
With all its precious cargo in, 

Unto the bold confederate 

And leave out all our loyal men ? 

Shall we let traitors rule this land 
And meekly to their laws submit, 

Bow humbly to a maddened clan 
Pay for their slaves and rebel debt ? 

Shall we by such vile men be lead, 
Our starry flag trail in the dust, 

That we may please a copperhead ? 
Dare we such reckless men to trust ? 

From Hamburg comes a bitter cry — 
Sounds like a murderous rebel note, 

A democratic buchery, 

To drive away the colored vote. 

And shall we vote for men like these 
To rule o'er freedom's proud domain. 

Who murder voters when they please 
And gloat o'er every victim slain ? 

Would not our brothers' blood burst forth 
From 'neath each rebel prison pen ? 

Call loudly to the loyal north 
To fight those battles o'er again ? 
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Our fallen heroes — do they not 

Point upward with an anxious gaze, 

Tell every voter to turn out 

And vote for Wheeler and for Hayes ? 

This nation hath but Utile need 

For such a greedy set of bummers 
As Tilden and his brother Tweed, 

Those democratic great " reformers." 
Then let us see that every vote 

Is counted in the legal way, 
And of their trickery ta.ke note 

On next November's election day. 

Contracted is their ticket head, 

Inflated is the ponderous tail, 
Deception on their banners spread — 

With such a creed they sure must fail. 

Let every honest voter, then, 

Come, rally 'round the polls once more. 
And vote for honest upright men, 

As we have often done before. 

'Twill make us think of other days, 
Of Lincoln and those gone before, 

To vote for loyal men like Hayes ; 

We'll come three hundred thousand more. 
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TO CHANNING HAZELTINE, ESQ. 
October 24, 1883. 



You ask me to quiz your poem, friend Channing, 
Your latest edition just now I am scanning ; 
'Tis not my nature, I wish not to flatter. 
Your rhymes come not easy but greatly do scatter, 
Your mendicant muse, away you should cast her, 
Forgive if 1 call her a queer poetaster. 

You rhyme on a mouse, O what a base scribble I 
And took great delight to see the scamp nibble ; 
For an hour each lone day you sat at your ease 
And fed the poor waif on the best of new cheese. 
To say a mouse has a soul ! O fie on such schooling ! 
Unwise conclusion, perhaps you were fooling ; 
I know you will plead in excuse for the crime 
Scotia's great poet on a mouse once did rhyme. 
Once on a fair lady he saw a stray louse, 
And wished he could be quite as free with her souse. 
One hardly could keep in the strict line of duty 
When guarding the charms of a winsome sweet beauty 
To love a fair maid, we know it is human, 
But who could admire a prudish, vain woman! 

To jingle in rhymes one gets a poor livhig, 
You'd better be near the tanvats a scriving; 
In the market to-day such nonsense is falling. 
Forgive if I say you are out of your calling. 
Just look to the past, the records will show it. 
Not a tanner is found that made a good poet. 
Perhaps you will say, " old friend you're mistaken 
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Once to the White House a tanner was taken." 
He wrought at his trade in all of his planning, — 
The gray Johnny rebs he gave a good tanning. 
To your native hills farewell you are telling, 
For the pleasures of youth your bosom is swelling. 
O thanks, many thanks, for that grand peroration, 
In candor I say it has some inspiration. 
Now I perceive you are modestly willing 
To sell a rough patent and cage a stray shilling. 
In the struggle through life the best is the winner, 
Be he poet or tanner, saint or a sinner. 
Give your muse a mission to the- regions below, 
Perhaps his rough highness you care not to know. 
A sketch of his palace, it may be worth taking, 
'Twould pay perhaps better than the rhymes you are 

making. 
Or whirling through space, where no hour-bells are 

ringing. 
Where no moaning winds earth's dirges are singing. 
Perhaps you may find in the regions of space, 
The home of the poets, that beautiful place. 
Where none can enter but the lovely and pure, — 
Vain scribblers and rhymsters they cannot endure. 
If with those famed ones awhile you shonld mingle. 
They would say that your poems have not the true 

jingle. 
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TO THE SAME. 



ON RECEIVING A LATER PRODUCTION. 

Your late production I have read with patient care, 
Well taken are your thoughts, I think the poem fair. 
You may not leave an impress on the sands of time, 
Or cause a feeble glow to thrill the common mind. 
Perhaps your muse may grasp a purer, holier thought, 
Reveal a brighter jewel, than hath before been sought ; 
A feeble light may guide the traveler's weary way 
To fairer fields, where brighter sunbeams cheer the day. 
You may not now receive the glowing meed of praise, 
A poet's fame is often left to later days. 

Our muse is but the soul striving to soar away. 
And feast on angel food, unknown to mortal clay, 
To learn of purer worlds, a holier, happier sphere. 
Where man from brother man no wrong he hath to 

fear. 
While caged within her clay some inspiration glows. 
The more she sips the cup more thirsty still she grows. 
A weaker brain perchance may catch a straggling 

thought. 
That wiser heads with wasted oil have vainly sought. 
To grasp the purest thought and cage it while we can. 
And elevate the race should be a poet's plan ; 
And leave the morbid things of earth for vulgar eyes, 
Not seek for brilHant gems where virtue moans and 

sighs. 
But I digress ; your favorite muse doth seldom stray, 
The voice of reason and of prudence both obey. 
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Excuse my quiz, I have no serious fault to And — 
My thoughts seem lowly, your's may feast on things 

sublime. 
Pure self-conceit alone now forms the common mind, 
Morals, though early taught, scarce leave a trace be- 
hind. 
This whirling, lightning train old Father Time doth 

take, 
Throws open every valve, and loosens every brake. 
Knowledge, however wise, by experience gained. 
Is often useless rubbish in a modern brain ; 
All men are thinkers, some emit a brighter ray ; — 
A purer thought with vulgar minds doth seldom stay. 
Thoughts unwisely penned are but foolish labor lost. 
Who guides the ship should shun a dangerous, rocky 

coast. 
'Tis better far to live obscure and die unknown. 
Than pen a baser thought, for which we should atone. 



HELEN OF CONNECTICUT. 



Now you may think it strange that I 

A stranger all but name. 
Should write these lines to you and try 

Your friendship thus to gain. 

It is because that I had heard 

That you enquired for me. 
You wished to see that simple bard, 

Whose name is Tickkb^. 
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He likes the pure New England blood, 

It rankles in his veins, 
He would not mix it if he could 

With other nation's stains. 

I know he would not think it wrong 
To walk beneath the banner, 

And listen to the prattling tongue 
Of some sweet Jane or Anna. 

Now Illinois has lasses dear, 
Most sweetly will they thank ye. 

Their blood is mixed I have some fear- 
They are more Dutch than Yankee. 

Now uncle Tim is bowed with care. 

No ladies' man is he, 
A frowsy mustache doth he wear 

And very slim goatee. 

'Tis not a silken hat he wears, 

Carries no nobby cane, 
Puts on no modern, fancy airs-- 

Perhaps he lacks the brain. 

Youth is the time as we all know. 
For love, for mirth, and fun, 

Our oats, the wild ones, we should sow 
Tore age comes glimmering on. 

Tim's cheeks they wear a palled hue 

And small he is of frame, 
He's patched up like a wornout shoe, 

He walks a little lame. 
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It is an easy thing to gain, 
Though we be young or old, 

The hand of some dull selfish man 
When baiting him with gold. 

Now gold is good, 'tis very good, 

It binds us like a fetter, 
But when one's thinking for to wed 

A little love is better. 

Now uncle Tim is full of fun. 

Has no one to caress, 
And if again he should choose one 

'Twould be a tailoress. 

Now if you wish to have a laugh 

At the expense of Tim, 
I'll sencl you his plain photograph — 

I think it looks like him. 



THE HONEST GAMBLER. 



How Satan loves a modern saint ! 

The many prayers he utters, 
Who calmly takes his twelve per cent., 

Whose conscience never mutters. 

With pious look to church he goes, 
Attends the Sabbath-School, 

And warns us of immortal woes ; — 
He's Satan's sharpest looV. 
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Now Satan understands his case, 

Not always is he bold, 
But often hides his radiant face 

Behind a purse of gold. 

Then greets him with a loving smile. 

Gives him a ticket hence, 
With promised wealth his thoughts beguile. 

No malice shows prepense. 

Who walks not with those who have made 

Fortunes at pitch or poker, 
But likes the slippery board of trade, — 

In that he is a worker. 

Now cash, — 'tis ready cash we want. 

It soothes us by the touch. 
But must we cheat our brother saint 

To build a showy church ? 

In vain we chant earth's sweetest songs, 

In vain the prayers we make. 
Till we redress a brother's wrongs, — 

Those bargains sharp we take. 

'Tis pleasant in our dreams and fancies, 

And gives most tender feeling, 
To know our bond or stock advances 

By our successful dealing. 

But when we seek the board of trade 
And take a game of chancing. 

And grasp large fortunes easy made 
Our zeal is wildly prancing. 



When to that happy place we go, 
Tell him, who gives the ticket. 

Our gold did build a church below. 
He'll ask us ** how'd you get it ? ' 



PETER'S VISIT TO THE CITY. 



I knew a man some years ago, 
A journey with his wife did go, 
And in the cars they both did ride. 
Like as a new made groom and bride. 
They stopped awhile along the way 
To see a kinsman old and gray. 
Who kindly met them at the door. 
For he had known them long before. 
A funny man he was and he 
Their parents knew and pedigree ; 

His neighbors thought it was a pity 
They left so soon to see the city. 
They put up at a grand hotel, 
Both liked the fare extremely well. 
While Peter wandered o'er the town 
He was completely turned around, 
But kept his way till late at night 
To view the famed electric light. 
Just where he went, he ne'er would tell, 
But stopped near an old cathedral, 
Looked up and said " I'll bet my life 
This is the place I left my wife," 
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Rushed in, thinking the night to pass, — 
But lo ! a priest was saying mass ; 
He halted but they said " Come in, 
And be absolved from all your sin ; " 
Says Pete, ** I blundered in this den 
And think I'll blunder out again." 
Then in the box out near the door 
lie tossed a penny for the poor ; 
His fingers dipped in holy water, 
If not, we know for sure he ought'er. 

Now as he wandered up the street 
The night policeman did him greet, 
Thought him a burglar bent on strife ; 
Says Pete, " Pro looking for my wife." 
** Your wife 1 you are a vile purloiner. 
There's wives enough on every corner; 
Come, hurry up, or first you'll know, 
Into the lockup you will go." 
** Your lockup, sir, is but a specter. 
The most I fear 's a curtain lecture, 
The Windsor House I want to find." 
" You must be either drunk or blind. 
You are a stranger here I mind. 
Just raise your eyes and read the sign." 
Though late within the night, 'tis said. 
He found his wife all snug m bed. 

So late the hour when they did rise 
Short was the time to reach the cars. 
But hurried on ofi best they knew 
Found seats just as the whistle blew. 
Now while they sat upon their seat 
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He dozed awhile, then fell asleep, 

When he awoke and rubbed his eyes 

His hat was gone to his surprise. 

Now those around them in the car 

Were mostly ladies, traveling far. 

Now Peter's blood was warming up. 

Said he, " Who took it was a pup ; " 

And when he searched beneath their seat 

Some said he did disturb their feet ; 

One lady in the seat behind 

Thought he must be insane or blind, 

And to another seat did flee — 

Feared she would lose her portemonnaie. 

His wife now caught him by the arm, 

" I fear you'll do these ladies harm, 

" Sit down, my spouse, and do not bother, 

I'll turn you off and get another." 

But Peter promised that he would 

Be just as careful as he could ; 

But when he searched their seats and under 

One lady faints, screaming ** By thunder." 

Two single dames across the aisle 

Gave him their blandest, sweetest smile. 

Looked at each other wise and wity, 

Says one, " I met him in the city." 

Now all were merry in their slips. 

Some laughed, while others bit their lips. 

And as he stood within the cars 

Looked hke the fiery god called Mars. 

But Peter was a virtuous man. 
Mischief was never known to plan, 
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He felt agricved, rose to explain, 
When all commenced to laugh again. 
Conductor came and claimed his fare, 
He smote his breast and tore his hair; 
" I have been robbed while here I sat, 
I drowsed and some one stole my hat." 
Conductor told him, with a grin, 
" You had none on when you came in ; 
You came aboard, I mind it well. 
You left it, sir, at the hotel ; 
Don't act so like a jumping cricket. 
Sit down and let me see your ticket." 
When at the noon station they gat, 
Poor Peter bought a bran new hat. 
Now when he found his home again. 
Had a high fever on the brain. 
The doctor came, but was inclined 
To think it seated on his mind ; 
He only needed some strong tonic — 
Some rest or it would become chronic. 

Now Peter takes a sleeping car 
Whene'er he thinks of traveling far. 
If to the city's busy throng 
He takes his faithful wife along. 
When out at night for fear of harm 
She kindly leads him by the arm ; 
And if their walk should be too far. 
Take passage in a dummy car. 
Now, reader, he who wrote this story. 
Wrote it for fun, and not for glory, 
And if you doubt his word or metre. 
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Don't be too harsh, but j2;o ask Peter, 
And if he should take an exception. 
Please call it " Truth founded on fiction." 



1 HAVE A WIFE, A BONNY WIFE. 



I have a wife, a bonny wife, 

Who often goes from home ; 
Then comes the rub to get my grub 

And eat it all alone. 

I did not know just what to do 

And fear I cannot learn, 
I burned the bread and scorched my head. 

The cakes forgot to turn. 

I dare not lisp the meat was crisp, 

how the fire did burn. 

To be a cook one needs a book — 

1 guess I cannot learn. 

rd like to tell all things went well 

When wife, she does return. 
My better-half, I fear she'll laugh — 

I'd rather starve than learn. 

Is there no harm spinning street yarn 

In getting all the news. 
And then to tell her husband's well ? 

O how it costs for shoes. 
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And then the house — to sweep the house 

And dust the kitchen chairs. 
Now learn who will 'tis all up hill, 

I fear she puts on airs. 

But that's not all, to have a call 

It makes one feel so green, 
Twould be a sin to ask them in. 

If not it would be mean. 

Let every man do best he can 

To keep his wife at home ; 
He'll find it true like me and you, 

He'd better let them roam. 

Our maids we know are fond of show 

For man's delusion given. 
With witching smile us they beguile 

Like angels strayed from heaven. 



IN MRS. C. B. N.'S ALBUM. 



Friends may meet but friends must part, 
Friendship dwells within the heart ; 
Every tie that binds us here 
But increase the parting tear. 
If our lives would happy be, 
For other's faults have charity. 
Every act, kind word we say. 
Is a milestone by the way. 
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When in youth or old and gray, 
Friends we need along the way ; 
They may leave us as they roam, 
Love should dwell in every home. 



TO SUE HOWARD, 

SPARTA, WIS. 



Many thanks for your letter in rhyme. 

For the love so freely expressed ; 
We noted each sentence and line — 

It gave a rich glow to our breast. 
With pleasure we scanned the lines o'er, 

Its merits did freely converse ; 
Our friends should we see them no more 

We'll tell them we love them in verse. 
Our homes may be far, far away. 

Let us make good use of the pen, 
Though our brows are shaded with gray 

And our rhymes but prosy and thin. 
'Twill cheer us along the lone way, 

As we walk o'er life's rugged road ; 
Pleasant words we always should say 

While on this rough planet we plod. 
Your head with quaint gingle is full, 

For the muse your love hath confessed, 
No brain that is stupid and dull 

Could feed such a love in the brea&t 
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Vd cherish the sweet loving maid 

The purest of nectar she sips, 
From regions of love hath she strayed, 

No vulgar theme flows from her lips. 
She'll lead to her bright sunny home, 

The regions of bliss may explore, 
O'er the fields of elysian to roam 

And learn of that beautiful shore. 
Perhaps, as you view those plains o'er, . 

The zephyrs from heaven may kiss ; 
We'll see our dear friends gone before ; 

Enjoying the pleasures of bliss. 
To search through the wild waves of space 

Our visions the splendor behold, 
The wild reckless planets to trace 

Is food far more sweet to the soul. 
Old Time hath a limit 'tis said 

By those who the records have sought, 
But phantoms that fit through the head 

All say there's no limit to thought. 

If your muse comes pleading again, 

Rich visions of glory impart. 
Be sure that you slacken the rein. 

And give her a home in your heart. 
She'll show you with trembling and fear 

The glory that angels behold, 
The thoughts that are given us here 

Are the life-giving breath of the soul. 
From her clay, we know it right well, 

The soul struggles hard to be free, 
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*Mong spirits she longs much to dwell 

And bathe in eternity's sea. 
The world it may flatter or frown 

And call us prosaic and dull, 
Though they live in country or town, 

We'll buy not the garbage they sell. 
Rhyme on, my dear friend, 'twill amuse. 

When the hours are weary and dull, 
Our thoughts may be shallow, profuse. 

But food from bright angels we'll cull. 



TO PROF. E. B. G. 



I hear you spend your useful days 
Where music cheers you by her lays, 
And guides your buoyant steps along 
With many a gleeful, merry song. 
In cottage gray or classic halls 
Fair schoolmarm's answer to your calls ; 
Around you they do sweetly gather 
And wonder why you do not tether. 
Your heart must be like stone but colder, 
Or else there is no room to hold her. 

Now Cupid's arrows often vary, 
Sometimes hit Jane instead of Mary; 
But he is blind, 'tis often stated, — 
That's why we are so poorly mated, — 
When business presses, drives a tandem. 
For mischief sometimes shoots at rando^SL, 
When o'er his lonely "way do\)a. ^^.\Arx 
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Finds many a goose without a gander, 
But when he wounds naught but the liver 
Selects a fresh one from his quiver. 
You must be clothed with coat of mail 
Else his sharp arrows would prevail. 
Who does not love a virtuous woman 
He is not more than half a human ; 
In single life doth meekly stay, 
He was not made with healthy clay. 

But beauties all are tempting snares 
And oft beguile us unawares, 
They strongly bind with silken fetter, — 
Will hold both reins if we will let her. 
Take my advice, if you will heed it. 
Keep down the brakes else they will speed it, 
Or surely as I am a sinner 
You'll rue the day that you did win her. 



MIDNIGHT MUSING. 



Slow the evening shadows gather 

Through my room and o'er my pillow ; 

Soft my couch with downy feather, 
Yet my mind's tossed like a billow. 

Phantoms flit across my vision. 

Vain I seek relief in musing. 
Time that's past comes for revision, 

Gloomy thou0\ls VeaiNft tiol a.t choosing. 
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Golden dreams no more allure me, 
Friends now left are few in number, 

111 spent hours now taunt and jeer me, 
Hateful dreams disturb my slumber. 

Not far distant looming headlands 
Send their misty, darkening shadows. 

Angels whisper, " It is loveland. 

Filled with ever blooming meadows." 

Friends now wait beyond the river, 
Wait to see me safely landed ; 

Arms extended beckoning ever 
Fearful lest my bark be stranded. 

Scenes of mirth and scenes of pleasure, 
Your enchantments cease to lure me. 

In those lovelands is my treasure, 

Heavens own Bank will safe insure me. 

What is thought ? O, who can tell me 
Whence those brighter jewels spring ? 

Time and distance, lost behind thee, 
Swifter than the eagles wing. 

Meditation, what a blessing, 
'Tis the breathings of the soul ; 

Are our thoughts not worth possessing. 
Do they not our lives control? 

Still my mind is fond of musing 
O'er the scenes of bygone days. 

Brighter thoughts I should be using, 
Higher themes my mind should raise. 
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BEYOND THE BOUNDS OF EARTHLY 

SPACE. 



Beyond the bounds of earthly space 
May there not be a quiet place 

Where woman never goes ? 
We'd bask within the shady bowers, 
Breathe sweet aroma from the flowers, 

With pleasant dreams repose. 

Of earthly trials often tell 

We had with many a lovely belle 

When on this flattering sphere ; 
Without a pain, not e'en a groan, 
We'd joy to be for once alone 

With no temptation near. 

From all their whims would be away 
No changing fashions to obey, 

We'd breathe a purer air, 
Vile man, for once, would walk upright 
With not a dim to blear his sight. 

Free from all cumbering care. 

On golden streets alone would walk, 
Of others faults we would not talk. 

Our wants would be but few. 
While on those bright elyrian plains ; 
(Our loss, perhaps, would be their gains. 

They might feel joyful too.) 
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No more to take h)anenial vows, 
No urchins would our dreams arouse, 

To powder or to pill ; 
From all temptations would be free, 
Our genial hearts would all agree 

That women have a will. 

Perhaps it would be most unfair. 
Such penance would be hard to bear ; 

'Twould hardly be a sin 
If their fair quarters should be near, — 
Temptation is so strong, I fear, 

Wc would be straggling in. 

And if a witchmg smile they cast, 
It would remind us of the past, 

Uneasy would wc rest ; 
We'd feel a strong desire to call. 
Although we could not scale the wall 

We'd do our level best. 

I think the bolts and bars we'd try. 
Regardless of the danger nigh 

Or any statutes given ; 
All their sweet faults we would condone, 
(Some faults we may have of our own), 

Before we entered Heaven. 

Perfection it hath oft been said 
Was never found in man or maid, 

Though often sought in vain ; 
O give me back their loving smile, 
The lonely hours they would beguile. 

With all their fauVxs a.^iv[i. 
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No glowing epitaph shall be 

Engraven on my tomb, — 
'Twould be a libel told on me 

When I am dead and gone. 

This humble record may appear 
And this the simple tale shall tell, 

He sought no earthly honors here, 
Like you he loved this world too well. 



WHEN MY MIND IS VOID AND ROOMY. 



When my mind is void and roomy, 
Then my heart is sad and gloomy. 
When the headlights pierce the gloaming, 
Then I know that joy is coming ; 
Then I break the spell with laughter, 
Clearer is my mind thereafter. 

While on this busy world I stay 
I'll laugh the lonely hours away. 
For others' woes my heart will burn 
And joy to see their footsteps turn. 
But will not fill my heart with sorrow ; 
Will laugh to-day and cry to-morrow. 

A hearty laugh is not a sin 

E'en with a joke or two thrown in ; 

The merry heart will cheerful be, 

A guilty conscience fails to see. 

I could not keep the tickle in 

'Twould rend my fte^Yi axv^\i\3LX^\.>i)c\ft^\Lvcv. 
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When demagogues squander their time, 
Buy voters with their gold and wine ; 
When the returns they anxious greet 
Find they have had a sore defeat, 
Then will I stand aside and grin ; 
They'll know just where my laugh comes in. 

When gamblers seek the vilest dens 
And freely stake their fives and tens, 
Boast of their skill in seven up, 
To drown their losses, sip the cup, 
My ha ! ha ! ha ! shall louder ring; 
No faith I have in jack or king. 

When drunkards spend their hard earned dimes. 

Get fuddled o'er their gin and wines. 

Leave dreary homes to fill our jails 

Their frothy blood disease entails ; 

No poisoned drinks my sense shall fetter — 

A merry laugh would suit me better. 

When urchins spend their scanty dimes. 
Chew filthy quids and pufF long nines. 
With rancid blood and addled brains 
Who leave posterity more stains ; 
My merry heart would thankful be 
Narcotics were not made for me. 

When neighbors use their fists or jaw 

And settle their disputes by law. 

And when the verdict is made plain 

Find both have lost more than they gain. 

With neighbors all I would agree; — 

Their friendship is xiiosX. ^t^x \.c> \!Ci^. 1 
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Give me the boy with mirth and song, 
Who whistles as he goes along ; 
Where e'er his humble lot is cast 
The pleasant sunbeams longer last, 
A doleful home his could not be ; 
A merry heart we love to see. 

When home is what a home should be 
The funny jokes are sharp and free, 
Where merry laughters loud resound 
As often as they pass them round. 
And all enjoy a witty song 
For faster will old Time jog on. 



A DAY SPENT WITH A YOUTHFUL 

SCHOOLMATE. 



With a youthful playmate one loved day I passed. 
Long years have since fled, 'twas our meeting the last; 
We roamed o'er the fields where we oft used to play 
Ere the dreams of our youth had faded away. 
As o'er the loved landscape our visions did steal 
We longed for the joys our hearts used to feel; 
The sunbeams of memory some warmth did impart, 
As we talked of the loved ones once dear to our heart ; 
Our souls leaped for joy as the past did appear — 
We almost believed that those loved ones were near ; 
The dreams of our youth that had been buried long. 
Burst forth in a sonnet, a forgotten song. 
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We sought the brown ledge where the fox often 

burrows, 
O'er the broad plain were the same fruitful furrows ; 
The notes of the red- breast came shrill through the 

air, 
Her song was as sweet, her plumage as fair. 
Down in the low dell where the blackberries grew 
The blossoms were fresh and the leaves bright and new; 
Then o'er the old meadow we loitered again^ 
The daisies were fresh from the warm summer rain ; 
The orchard its blossoms were fragrant and red, 
We longed for the pippins on which we oft fed. 
The ripe niello w fruit so delicious and sweet, 
That oft in our youth did our appetites greet ; 
On the brow of the hill the maples were seen 
Enshrouded in beauty, bright, racy, and green. 
We rested awhile 'neath the drowsy old trees. 
Inflated our lungs with the wild mountain breeze, 
While each to the other his story did tell 
Since our boyhood days what misfortune befell ; 
We talked of our loved homes, our parents so dear, — 
The needy were welcome, how hearty the cheer ; 
We thought of our youthful companions so gay; 
Our tongues ceased to warble, no words could we say, 
The west wind seemed mournful that came from the 

dell, 
Our hearts filled with sadness with anguish did swell ; 
The tears from our eyelids in sorrow did flow 
For the loved friends that sleep in the lone vale below. 
The sunbeams now fluttered down in the far west, 
But a short hour it seemed so sweet was our rest. 
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We clasped our hands warmly and brushed a fresh 

tear, 
'Twas the last time we met, that meeting was dear, 
That playmate now sleeps where the green grass 

waves o'er, 
While I am now waiting near ten and three score. 



THE LAMKNT. 
December lo, 1884. 



I've lived within this funny world 
For more than forty years; 

Have tried to do my duty well, 
Be honest with my peers. 

Have always been a temperance man. 

Oft have refused a glass ; 
I thought it was the safest plan 

'I'o let the liquor pass. 

1 guess I was a stubborn child 

To water be confined; 
Some said my arguments were wild. 

Some said my zeal was blind. 

I read my Bible nearly through, 
From Ksthcr to John's trance; 

I had but one idea in view, 
To search for lem\)erancc. 
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I did not like to see the gin 

Go guzzling down a throat ; 
Thought it would put the stopple in, 

If for a saint should vote. 

I thought a saint must be a saint, 

No matter where he dwell ; 
Though for an office he should pant. 

Or in a hermit's cell. 

I did not think a parson's cloak 

Could cover up a sin, 
And when he told me how to vote 

Thought I must put it in. 

The good Book then I searched anew, 

Like as a faithful son ; 
Read Matthew, Mark and Luke clear through 

Before I found Saint John. 

And then I looked my ticket o'er. 

And put my glasses on ; 
I felt more zealous than before, 

'Twas headed for Saint John. 

Quickly I went unto the poll, 

And put the ballot in ; 
Good Deacon A., that zealous soul. 

With democrats did grin. 

I felt much like a strange feline. 

From a strange garret spring ; 
I found my vote was sold this time 

Unto the whisky ring. 
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I tell you what I do believe, 
Care not how high they perch, 

In politics, if they deceive, 
They'd better leave the church. 

When they had counted all the votes. 
How great was my surprise ; 

The sheep had scattered with the goats. 
The scales fell from my eyes. 

If to the polls again I went, 
Where they deceive like sin, 

If on my ballot was a saint, 
I would not put him in. 
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